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more coverage, in more areas, than you've to-understand “plain talk.” ew 
ever been offered before. So if you want coverage that keeps § pe we F 
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“lemon car” and other product-related damage to doing just that. Call 800-821- 780 yer 
suits. In discrimination suits of all kinds. And for details on The Specialist’s new 
in alleged violations of certain local, state and Ask for Patty Henderson. 


federal regulations. 


Universal Underwriters Insurance Company 


A Member Company of the Lynn Insurance Group, E. M. Lynn, President 
5115 Oak Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64112 


Not yet available in all states. 
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ES Century, the internal combusion engine 
© electric vehicle in the race to dominate 
ant Motoring scene. It was a logical and 
7 tor both petroleum and the automobile 


re than 70 years, transportation and indi- 
julity have been enhanced by gasoline- 
of ucles. The national prosperity and the 
f. Ving have risen proportionately with the 
“ars and trucks. 

bj, wlan crisis and sharply increased oil 
| ted in a doubling of gasoline prices in a 
ne: ort period of time, and wild inflation 
Aj. 2terest rates took a toehold in swift suc- 
fei’ the public, faced with escalating fuel 
ped their demands to smaller, more effi- 


Sale he middle of this change were and are 
Probl’ and the entire automotive indus- 
the aes point directly to energy, and in re- 
anq ‘ 1ctims”’ have started pressing for alter- 
;__ Telief. And a few answers have started to 


§ jational government policy for alternative 
Sa ..°2 spelled into law. Billions of federal 
“le, OW authorized for programs to increase 
Om, Uction; to improve oil and gas produc- 
‘Of en acture fuel alcohol and other biomass 

Nd, Amey’ and to utilize coal and tar sands. 

M aut “rican technology’s huge investment 

d. Tp mobile direction continues to increase 
Deron 1980 models have proved to be better 
fo, Ut more fuel efficient than the 50 mil- 
ts, if a, road that are 1974s and older. The 
Sy cy totally replaced all 1974 and older 
Oy, puld Save 70 percent of the oil the United 
bingy; Ports from the Arab states, without re- 
at ay dual mobility by even one mile. 
Mag Ran of reprieve may be coming from 
ity til tecently a long shot. The electric caris 
ilaq .S¢ back into the arena of competition 
yy & j“ttendered scores of years ago. 

“Cleo: tem has unveiled a $3,000 zinc 
Iulles “tic engine” that has a 150-mile range 
"Nt .¢ LOUr, with full power from as much as 
\ “dj, ‘he charge. Hooked to 220 volts, it is 
SIX to eight hours and one test car has 
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been recharged 1,400 times. 

Energy cost equates to 46 cents-a-gallon gasoline, 
and the power source is safe. The invention works 
like this: water and chlorine are placed in a tank and 
chilled until they form a slurry or hydrate. This is 
pumped into the battery cells and, when exposed to 
zinc over a graphite electrode, an electric current is 
generated. Reversing the system recharges the bat- 
tery when hooked to an electric line. 

Rather than relying on imported oil to generate this 
electricity, the nation could use nuclear energy, coal, 
hydropower or even municipal garbage. 

The electric vehicle does not stand a chance of 
greatly changing the marketplace immediately. Even 
if everything goes perfectly, it is estimated that EVs 
would only capture about 40 percent of the market by 
year 2000 with production of about 6.6 million vehi- 
cles. 

Nonetheless, linked with other activities such as 
shale oil production and alcohol fuels, the electric 
vehicle could soon begin to carve a significant chunk 
out of not only the energy pie now controlled by 
OPEC but also the trade deficit now suffered by the 
United States. 

There are other advantages to the EV. Recently, 
Senator James A. McClure (R-Idaho) quietly slipped 
an amendment into the law allowing electric cars to 
be included in the corporate average fuel efficiency 
ratings that will reach 27.5 miles per gallon in five 
more years. This should inspire manufacturers to 
press for production with a different level of determi- 
nation. 

As marketing experts, automobile dealers will 
have a special challenge with these new products. 
Certainly, the government is right when it says that 
90 percent of all trips are 20 miles or less and that 


nearly 99 percent of all travel by automobile is within | 


a 100-mile range. But does the public want an electric 
vehicle? 

At this time, many dealers could perhaps justly 
say: ‘EVs won’t sell.” 

But CAFE, OPEC, balance of payments, threatened 
cutoffs of oil supplies and spiralling inflation must be 
countered. Innovation such as the G & W electric 
motor must be fully considered. In light of the facts, 
maybe the time for EVs is just about right. fE 
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Clobot? Frank Griffin, owner of Frank 
Griffin Volkswagen in Jacksonville , Fla., 
recently added a new member to his 
staff—a “Clobot” of himself. For the uninitiated, 
a... Whatever. . . is a robot prepared in the like- 
ness of a real person. 

Griffin calls his twin, ‘Super Rabbit” and dresses 
him accordingly, using him in TV commercials and 
in the showroom as well. “Super” or “Rab”, or what- 
ever his nickname is, assumes the role now that 
Griffin himself once played on the small screen, and 
he can be animated at times. 

The clobot is rather new to his job, but Griffin says, 
‘‘He’s already increased our walk-in business. People 
who see us on the tube make it a point to come look 
us up just to see if this thing is for real.” 

The “thing” is for real, and so is its impact. Grif- 
fin’s figures indicate that since introducing the robot 
early this year, business has increased 30 percent. 

Griffin is free to take his mechanical buddy just 
about wherever he goes, because it’s easily trans- 
ported and easy to set up, requiring only a standard 
electric outlet to function. The dealer can prepare his 
sales messages and program the robot to repeat them 
and move automatically, or he can operate the 
equipment manually for “live” interaction between 
himself, the robot, and visitors on location. 

‘Disney taught us well the magic of audio- 
animation,”’ says Griffin, “and I’m not ashamed to 
trade on his experience. With all the research that 
exists in today’s market about the value of character 
and image identification, I’m pleased Frank Griffin 
Volkswagen can take advantage of it.” 

The “Clobot” was designed and constructed for 
Griffin by Sally Unlimited, Inc., a robot-production 
firm in Jacksonville that specializes in creating 
characters in the image of trademarks. 

x*** 
New comprehensive dealer policy. The Universal 
Underwriters Insurance Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., has announced it is beginning to offer what it 
describes as the most complete auto dealer coverage 
available in one package—Unicover III®. 

E. M. Lynn, president of the company, says the new 
coverage is a natural evolution of the Unicover® con- 
cept originated in 1968: a one-package, one-premium 
policy that can change and adapt to the growth of the 
dealership. It’s designed, he says, to reach every facet 
of the dealer’s operation, and includes protection in 
areas that have become critical in the last few years. It 
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Executive Notes 


will, for example, greatly expand discrimination coy- 
erage, and where insurable, will cover punitive dam- 
ages as well. 

Jack Brown, Universal’s chief operating officer 
says Unicover III will attempt to ease the financial 
strain of government regulations and of consumer 
law suits called “lemon suits” by making available 
defense coverage for certain suits demanding prod- 
uct-related damages. Coverage relating to auto inven- 
tory will be expanded, and what has been termed 
‘Business Continuation Insurance” will also be 
made available. (Under the latter, the dealer and Uni- 
versal’s field rep will determine the amount of insur 
ance to be purchased by using a form that’s keyed to 
the dealer’s own financial statement. The dealer can 
then relate his insurance to those items most affected 
by property losses. 

Lynn says that many changes included in Unicover 
III are the result of dealer requests and extensive rec. 
ords kept by Universal of claims where Coverage had 
not previously been offered by an insurance carrier 
“Wherever possible,” Lynn says, “we've included 
such coverage in this new package.” 

Lynn says Unicover III should soon be available 
through Universal Underwriters Insurance Company 
field reps in most states. 

x*** 


Auto training landmark. Five students of the Colum 
bus Technical Institute recently received the first as- 
sociate degrees in automotive technology granted 
under a three-year-old nationwide program. 

Since 1977, NADA has enlisted 79 community 
colleges in the Associate Degree Apprenticeship Pro- 
gram, through which students work full-time is 
dealerships and attend night classes. 

In addition to subjects in automotive technology 
students also enroll in academic courses such as Em 
glish, math, technical writing and other liberal 
and business courses. 

Mike Burgess, chairman of the CTI aut 
technology department, says, “These graduates wall 
be the leaders of tomorrow in the industry,” 

Says Ralph Marinacci, president of the Col 
Dealers Association, ‘‘This kind of training is 
lutely necessary for the cars of the future,”’ 

Since launching the Associate Degree 
ticeship Program, NADA has added an 18-moneh 
program and a three-month session in fundaments! 
automobile service training for community colleges. 

xk 
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he installment sale is a 
handy little tax gadget. The 
selling taxpayer spreads the 
gain from the sale of the property 
over the years payments are re- 
ceived as opposed to getting clob- 
bered with the entire tax in the 
year of sale. The buying taxpayer 
has a cost basis equal to the full 
purchase price even though the 
payment of the price is to be made 
over a period of years. Good 
strokes. . . but the addition of a 
few unique twists make it even 
better. The results are outstanding 
for the owner of a closely held 
business who can sell for cash, yet 
still wants to get the benefits of in- 
stallment reporting. Impossible? 
A string of cases has left the IRS 
dangling. In a recent case (Weaver, 
71 TC No. 42) the taxpayer. . . 
two brothers who owned all the 
stock in a match company... 
burned the IRS with the blessings 
of the tax court. The unique twists 
were the use of a trust and the 
selection of an independent 
trustee. The facts should be 
studied closely. Someday, many of 
you may want to play copy cat. 
The facts: The two brothers 
negotiated the sale of their com- 
pany’s non-liquid assets to an un- 
related buyer. Then, each brother 
created irrevocable trusts for the 
benefit of his children. The trusts 
agreed to buy all the match com- 
pany stock for $2 million, payable 
to the brothers in 20 annual in- 
stallments plus interest. Next, the 
trustee bank sold the company’s 
non-liquid assets to the original 


unrelated buyer for cash, liquid- 
ated the company (tax free because 
(a) the price paid by the buyer, (b! 
the $2 million due to the brothers 
and (c) the trusts’ cost basis are all 
the same) and invested the pro- 
ceeds in publicly traded securities. 
Viola! The family via the trusts 
was in a diversified cash-like posi- 
tion. The brothers elected to re- 
port their gain on the installment 
basis. 

Needless to say, the IRS was un- 
happy. The IRS contended that the 
entire transaction be treated as a 
direct sale and liquidation by the 
brothers. Independence was the 
key that opened the door to suc- 
cess, according to the court. The 
trusts were held to be independent 
entitites; and most important, the 
trustee—a bank—was indepen- 
dent of and acted independently 
from the taxpayer brothers. 

Two lessons should be learned 
from this case: first, the owner of a 
closely held business should put 
the irrevocable trust high on the 
list of family tax planning tools; 
second, make sure the trustee is 
independent. 


xk * 


If you collect more than 30 per- 
dent of the selling price in the year 
of sale, you cannot elect the bene- 
fits of installment sale reporting. 
Here is a case where the taxpayer 
(Seller) literally had his cake (10 
percent of his selling price safely 
in an escrow) and was able to eat it 
too (use an installment sale elec- 
tion). 


Irving Blackman 


These are the facts: The Seller 
sold his ranch and received less 
than 30 percent in the year of sale 
The balance due was evidenced by 
a note which was secured by the 
property sold. Subsequently, ji» 
the year of sale), the note was re 
placed by an escrow account inte 
which the Buyer placed cereif- 
cates of deposit valued a: 
$178,000. 

The IRS denied the installmen: 
sale election, claiming that plac. 
ing the C.D.s in escrow was the 
same as the receipt of cash. 

The court ruled for the Seller, 
observing that the facts indicare 
the escrow was purely a secur 
device and both parties treated » 
that way. Result: no receipt in the 
year of sale; installment electioe 
is okay. (See Porterfield, TC.;97— 
This case is must reading for any 
one planning to sell property and 
elect installment sale treatment 


x * * 


Your divorce, your business, and 
your estate. Attention! All readers 
who have been divorced or who 
on the path—there is dan 
lurking that you are Probably 
aware of. Your divorce is definitely 
intertwined with your business 
and your estate planning. Ler ‘Sas 
sume you are either divorced o 
about to untie the knot. | have & 
question: How will your give 
affect your estate plan? Unfor 
nately, in order to play this ga» 
you must be dead. So—bang 
bang—you are dead. 


If you are the typical Americas 


~ 


These columns are prepared by Blackman, Kallick #) Co., certified public accountants, under the watchful eye of Irving Blackman. Blackman, alsO@mattommes 
and author of Winning The Tax Game, consults with businessmen around the country on the subject of taxes and profitability. Questions concerning these 
columns should be addressed to Blackman, Kallick @ Co., 180 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IL 60601. 
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sman, your will contains a 
that goes something like 
my wife for life and upon 

to my children.’’ More 
an not, some of the prop- 
sred by this clause will be 
i that represents owner- 
sur business or property 


:zed by) your business. A 
-ace in Virginia highlights a 
serplexing problem for prac- 
-< and taxpayers alike. 
« the problem. In aoe 
“ses, a divorce automatically 
_ade oar ex-wife from the will. 
shat exclusion also exclude 
-teneficiary (in the above 
_~ « _. my children”) that 
: - taken over after the 
of your ex-wife? The courts 
> states say, ‘Yes’; the 
other states say, “No.” 
“sis the type of question that 
4 not be left to chance. There 
swe ways to deal with the 
One is to put a clause in 
errent will that deals with 
slem (not a very good idea 
sfe is going to see the will 
ou are still supposedly 
SS t:vi g together). The sec- 
method is to execute a 
le to your will while your 
ce is pending. After the di- 
“e becomes final, execute a 
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xn 
mismatic”’ coins and 
» coins are not “like 
sperty- The metal craze 
‘od the price of precious 
soar. The profitable sale 
soealic item, including coins, 
eestor will yield favored 
capital gain (if held for 
4an one year). What hap- 
« wou exchange one such 
nother? )). . can the ex- 
the tax-free? 
‘ent IRS ruling (Rev. Rul. 
HW will affect many of the 
.< // First, a little lesson in 
Sereure. A U-S. $20 gold 
" considered a numismatic- 
~pin. The value of nu- 
Set yPe coins is deter- 
a ‘by such things as age, 
~~ . 1ted, aesthetics, condi- 
©; metal content. On the 
d, the South African 
a e gold coin is considered 
a eve coin. The value of 
‘cin is determined solely on 


nf metal content. 


Joe Luckey purchased a number for property of a different kind of 
of U.S. $20 gold coins as an in- class. Based on this, the IRS split 
vestment. After the coins had ap- _ hairs, holding that even though 
preciated, Joe exchanged them for _ both coins appear to be similar— 
South African Krugerrand gold _ because each contains gold—they 
coins of equal value. Joe continued are actually different. Why? Be- 
to hold the Krugerrands as anin- _ cause the bullion-type céins, un- 
vestment. Sounds like a tax-free like the numismatic-type coins, 
exchange... . Right?.... represent aninvestmentin gold on 
Wrong. world markets rather than in the 

Under the regulations, the coins themselves. Therefore, says 
words “like kind” refer to the na- __ the IRS, the coins are not of the 
ture or character of the property same nature or character. 
and not to its grade or quality. One Sorry Joe, but you will have to 
kind or class of property may not, __ sell some of those coins to pay the 
under that section, be exchanged __ tax. 
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egardless of what you may 

have been led to believe, I, a 

newspaper person, have the 
highest regard for automotive per- 
sons. Indeed, for more than thirty 
years, my bread and butter has 
come rather indirectly through the 
auto industry. 

I am a classified advertising 
manager of a newspaper. The 
largest percentage of my gross rev- 
enue comes through automobile 
ads. 

As you may be well aware, 
nearly every one of the millions of 
cars sold in America is advertised 
and sold from one to five times 
before it reaches the boneyard. 

The descriptive phrases used to 
attract its various owners are often 
routine, but sometimes downright 
disastrous. 

Along with you folks in the 
transportation trade, we in the 
news media sometimes go to great 
lengths to confuse potential cus- 
tomers about the worth of your 
products. 

Too frequently, you ask us to 
print some ridiculous phrase—and 
too often, we are prone to print it 
just the way you request it! 

‘Come in and let us show you 
how little you need to own a new 
Ford.” 

“The First Cost Is The Least 
Cost When You Buy A New 
Cadillac!”’ 

‘Let us make a deal that you 
can’t afford to accept.” 

Each of the above phrases was 
concocted by an honest-to-good- 
ness automobile dealer or his rep- 
resentative, and shoved onto a 
newspaper with orders to print it 
as a slogan for the dealer involved. 

I have estimated EPA mileage 
ratings handed to me which would 
curl your ignition wires: ‘EPA es- 
timated mileage, .30 mpg high- 
way, .22 city.” 

A Sherman tank ought to do bet- 
ter! 

New car ads are bad enough, but 
turn your sales manager loose on 
descriptive copy for a used car list 
and watch the English language 
suffer. 

“We never deliver a used car toa 
purchaser that is not in good run- 
ning condition.” 

Or how about the copy which 
maligned this previous owner: 
‘.. . one local owner, loaded.” 

Check the sincerity in this bold 
statement: 


_ 
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Your Ads 
Have A 


LANGUAGE 
All Their 
Own? 


—by William F. Burmester 


‘This fleet of trucks is well 
known in this area. Hurry, because 
they won’t last long.” 

Or this one: 

‘The roof on this convertible is 
like brand new. The lady owner of 
this ‘Summer Fun’ car drove it 
with her top down most of the 
time.”’ 

As I said at the beginning of this 
piece, however, we at the newspa- 
pers are always willing to cooper- 
ate in helping to confuse folks. 

Give us some good copy and we 
forget how to punctuate. . .or we 
deliberately insert typographical 
errors just for the heck of it. 

‘‘This car is equipped with 
power brakes and poor steering.” 

“Let the Jones Motor Co. Ser- 
vice Department fix your ailing 
cat!”’ 

“Six cylinder, standard shift.” 
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(My newspaper had the misfor- 
tune to leave out the only “” jp 
that phrase.) 

Here is one that should have 
finished: 

‘‘. . . two-door. Handles like a 
new Car.” 

Instead, the newspaper ad 
proudly proclaimed: 

‘Two door handles. Like a new 
car.” 

Frequently, canned copy is fur- 
nished to us newspapers from ad 
agencies which draw up hi 
priced ads for dealerships and 
manufacturers. They are 
generalized sample ads and are 
presented to newspapers for final 
editing and adaptation to the local 
advertiser’s needs. 


some parts of the original ¢ 
remain unchanged, with resy! 
such as: 

“JONES CHEVROLET” 
. . . Our salespeople join ys j 
the sincere belief that you too 
find a better bargain at Hometow 
Motors.”’ 

And of course, the ever-popular 
000 that is meant to be filled in 
with proper figures: 

“This car is a real ba 
$0000.00.’ 

Hey, if you think the pros hay 
problems, maybe you'd like tos 
the results of some of the folks a 


‘i 
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enced ad taker. 

“Oldsmobile for sale . 
only be seen after dark.’” 

‘"'67 CADILLAC HEARS 
AMBULANCE for sale. Could 
converted into farm truck if ¢ 
body is removed!’’ 

“1947 CHEVROLET TRUC 
with vegetable peddlers body.” 

And then there was this mast 
piece of misunderstanding: 

‘1961 CHEVROLET. See D 
Delivery at Shell Station corner 
Fifth and Main.” 

We know YOU never make 
mistakes you have been readi 
And of course, as a seasoned 
man, I never do. But you just mi 
warn others of your profession 
be careful with their copy. 

The newspaper profession has 
recently abolished all future typo- 
graphical errors and mispeled 
woods. & 
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MO-GUARD again gives car dealers an improved way to _ APPLIES FAST & CLEAN. Thermo-Guard Rustproofing 
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The Auto Industry And The Law 


NADA assists Ford dealer On June 16, 1980 NADA filed a plea of amicus curiae before the Texas 

in rebate action Motor Vehicle Commission in support of a Houston Ford dealer whe 
had brought an action before the Commission against the Ford Motor 
Company for its “Incredible Rebate Program” on the grounds that it 
is coercive and therefore violates Texas law. Under this plan, which 
ran from May 9 to July 12, 1980, Ford offered a cash rebate to custom. 
ers who purchased certain eligible 1979 and 1980 model vehicles 
from “participating” dealers. 

To “participate” in the program, dealers were required to accept a 
specified number of new vehicles into inventory, pre-determined 
unilaterally by the Ford Motor Company. For those who agreed, Ford 
promised to pay the entire cash rebate to customers who purchased 
eligible vehicles. Dealers who did not accept their allotment of cars 
however, but who still wanted their customers to receive the rebates 
were required to pay one-third of those rebates while the Ford Moros 
Company paid two-thirds. Finally, if a dealer did not “Participate” is 
the program at all, his customers received no rebate money from Ford 

In NADA’s view, this rebate plan presented dealers with unaccept- 
able choices. That is, if dealers chose to accept the additional] stock 
from Ford, they were adding to perhaps already excessive inventones 
and exorbitant floorplanning expenses that threatened in Many cases 
the very existence of their businesses. On the other hand, if they de 
cided to “sign up” for the program but refused the extra automobiles 
they were placed at a competitive disadvantage by having to pay part 
of the customer rebate. Finally, by choosing not to participate at a!) 
dealers ran the risk of losing rebate-seeking customers to “par. 
ticipating” dealers. 

In its brief, NADA stated that ‘push-pull’ programs of the kind 
currently offered by Ford contravene the spirit and intent of the Fed. 
eral Good Faith Act, the Sherman and Clayton Acts, and the coercion 
sections of thirty-two state manufacturer/dealer licensing laws ip. 
cluding that of Texas. NADA urged the Texas Motor Vehicle Com. 
mission, the body which is hearing the arguments, to examine care. 
fully the Ford rebate program to determine whetheritis, infact, coer 
cive and therefore illegal. 

Based on the arguments presented by both sides during the hear 
ings, the Commission decided the following three questions: 

a. Is the Ford Plan coercive? 

b. If it is coercive, is it nevertheless reasonable? 

c. Is the plan violative of the Texas Motor Vehicle Code? 

The Commission agreed with the dealer’s and NADA’s position by 
concluding that the plan is coercive, unreasonable, and violates the 
Texas Code. It also decided to refer the case to the Attorney Geners! 
of Texas to prevent Ford from further violating Texas law through its 
rebate program. Presentment of the case to the Attorney General is 
underway at this writing. 


This column is prepared by the Legal Group of the National Automobile Dealers Association. For further information or questions concerning the ites. 
appearing in this column, write: Legal Briefs, NADA Legal Group, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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ce spreme Court 
onies review of the 
vada auto dealer law 


»n taken to repeal 
ral excise tax 


The Department of Transportation has amended its truck air brake 
safety standard to require that the brakes of trucks, truck-tractors and 
trailers act on each wheel. This amendment is effective July 24, 1980. 

The amendment mirrors current industry practice and will not 
create additional costs for manufacturers or owners. Through the 
rule, DOT seeks to eliminate the possibility that track manufactur- 
ers would reduce the braking capability of heavy-duty trucks as a re- 
sult of the 1978 federal court decision that partially invalidated some 
provisions of FMVSS No. 121. 


The U.S. Supreme Court has refused to review a Nevada decision in- 
validating the State’s statutory procedure for judicial approval of the 
establishment of auto dealerships. The Nevada statute provides that 
anew auto dealership cannot be established until a court determines 
whether there is “good-cause” for its establishment. A dealer relied 
on this provision in seeking to prevent the manufacturer from placing 
another dealerin the same county, but the statute was invalidated by 
Nevada courts. The Trial Court cited due process grounds. Although 
affirming the decision of the Trial Court, the Nevada Supreme Court 
relied on other grounds, terming the statute a “clear violation” of the 
Separation of Powers Doctrine. The statute unconstitutionally re- 
quired the judiciary to perform a pre-licensing fact-finding function, 
rather than resolve a case of controversy. 


In late May, NADA President George S. Irvin, First Vice President 
Wendell H. Miller, Immediate Past President William C. Doenges, 
Governmental Relations Committee Chairman William C. Turnbull 
and Executive Vice President Frank E. McCarthy met with key White 
House advisers to stress the need for economic relief for automobile 
and truck dealerships. Among the topics presented and discussed was 
the elimination of the Federal Excise Tax on new trucks, truck parts 
and accessories. 

A bill to repeal the FET, H.R. 1949, has been introduced by Con- 
gressman William M. Brodhead (D-Mich.), and ATD and NADA are 
working to support this measure. Additional support will be solicited 
from manufacturers and other interested associations. While NADA 
has attempted to repeal the FET on trucks before, we believe that 
with backing from the Carter Administration, there may be a better 
chance for repeal this time. All dealers are urged to write to the Con- 
gressional representative in their district and express interest in this 
matter. 

There are a number of issues which are of importance: 

1. The 10 percent FET ontrucks and the 8 percent FET on parts and 
accessories directly increases dealer floorplan and insurance 
costs. 

2. Compliance in collecting FET raises problems in competition 
between dealers. 

3. The FET was a wartime tax designed to reduce consumption of 
scarce materials and gain extra revenue for the war effort. These 
reasons have long since passed. 

4. The FET is discriminatory in that only the truck industry pays 
it—cars and other sources have been exempted. 

5. The consumer ultimately pays for the FET in higher prices. 

By repealing the FET, sales would be stimulated, production would 
be increased and related unemployment would be reduced. Ad- 
ditionally, NADA is calling for the bill to be retroactive to January 1, 
1980, in order to increase sales from present inventory. 

The important item to remember is that repeal is the only solution 
that will provide immediate relief. With April sales off 36 percent 
over April 1979, now is the time for Congress to act. Congress, how- 


ever, will only act if there is strong support from the dealers—so let 
your voices be heard. 
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By Sam Polson 


ADVERTISING: 


f ne of the oldest marketing 
/ b 9 0 axioms in the book tells us 
' rrect the way to fight hard 
, at, S the KO, economic times is to increase ad- 
vertising outlays. The argument 
) given by advertising experts to 
O IS a eC back up this theory is that retailers 
id need the additional exposure dur- 
ing down periods so as to be more 

visible than their competitors. 
Judging from conversations au- 
tomotive executive held with car 
dealers around the country re- 
cently, the majority of them aren’t 
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buying it. Their responses range 
from, ‘That’s a lot of baloney,” to 
stronger comments unsuited for a 
publication of AE’s genre. 
Ironically, a number of dealers 
contacted say they are doing just 
the opposite. They are cutting 
back on ad budgets since it’s one of 
the few areas they have left that’s 
, flexible enough to allow trim- 
ming. 
‘Many dealers are doing this 
justifiably,” says one New York ad 
agency executive, ‘because their 
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advertising isn’t working. In fact, 
surveys show that 50 to 70 percent 
of all advertising is wasted. But I 
still contend that well-planned, 
thoroughly researched advertising 
can get prospects into a showroom 
when the other showrooms on the 
block are empty.” 

In essence, what this agency 
exec is saying is that poor ad pro- 
grams remain poor ad programs in 
any kind of economic climate. In- 
creasing ill-conceived advertising, 
he admits, will do little to stimu- 
late sales whether the market is up 
or down. Their deficiency just be- 
comes more apparent and more 
costly when things are tight. 

Ed Stinn, a TIME Magazine 
Quality Dealer Award winner this 
year, appears to agree with this 
line of thinking. Speaking from Ed 
Stinn Chevrolet (planning poten- 
tial of 1,800 new cars) in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, he says it hasn’t been 
necessary to alter his advertising 
program because of the current 
economic crunch. 

“Basically, we haven’t changed 
a thing,’”’ Stinn says, ‘‘because 
what works well in an up market 
works to a lesser degree in a down 
market. If you’re fundamentally 
correct, the market really has little 
to do at all with your advertising.”’ 

Stinn is one of the few dealers 
AE talked with who didn’t em- 
phatically denounce the theory 
that dealers should beef up adver- 
tising when the market dips. 

“I realize the tendency of most 
people is, in a down market, to ad- 
vertise less,’’ he says, ‘‘but that’s 
going to net them less return. . . 
and I don’t necessarily agree with 
that. The right approach might be 
just the reverse.” 

If you agree with Stinn and most 
ad agency people that one of the 
best defenses against recessionary 
storms is to have an effective ad 
program in place when the bad 
times hit, the question that im- 
mediately comes to mind is, “Just 
what makes a program effective?” 

That’s not an easy question to 
answer, because what once whet- 
ted the public’s buying appetite 
doesn’t necessarily seem to be 
catching its fancy today. This 
point was dramatically brought 
home by a recent survey con- 
ducted by Chrysler Corp. 

‘Last fall, we asked a sample of 
our customers what they wanted 
most from our cars,”’ outlines H.K. 


Sperlich, executive vice president 
for Chrysler. ‘(We gave them a long 
list of terms—like fuel economy, 
price, previous experience with 
the make, exterior styling, pres- 
tige, and manufacturer’s reputa- 
tion—and we asked them to de- 
cide which are most important 
when they buy a new car.” 

When compared with the find- 
ings of a similar test held in 1975, 
Sperlich says his company was 
“very surprised” by the results, 
even though it had expected some 
change in preferences. 

“In five years, American con- 
sumers have practically turned 
our market on its head and put a 
whole new set of values at the top 
of their list,’’ says the Crysler ex- 
ecutive. ‘‘Five years ago, the most 
important single consideration in 
buying a new car was previous ex- 
perience with the make. Now 
that’s in 16th place. Exterior styl- 
ing came in second in 1975. Now 
it’s 9th. Other values that were 
important in 1975 have virtually 
dropped out of sight in 1980. Man- 
ufacturer’s reputation used to be 
5th. Now it’s 15th. Advice of 
friends and relatives went all the 
way from 6th to 19th. 

“As these qualities become less 
important, new ones have moved 
into their place. . . . In last fall’s 
survey, Value for the money wasin 
first place. Quality of workman- 
ship was second. Then came, in 
order of importance, price, fuel 
economy, dealer service, and rid- 
ing comfort. . .”’ 

Granted, the results of 
Chrysler’s sampling will be much 
more meaningful to those plan- 
ning national corporate marketing 
strategies than they will to dealers 
fashioning local advertising cam- 
paigns, but the inference is clear: 
the times they are a-changing— 
and dealer advertising is going to 
have to change with them if it’s to 
be at all effective. 

One expert in the field who 
strongly feels there must be defi- 
nite changes in dealer advertising 
during this decade is auto dealer/ 
ad executive Lee Galles. In his re- 
cent book What the Car Business 
is Going to be Like in the 1980s, 
Galles predicts: 

‘Media will be bought to appeal 
to particular types of people. Ad- 
vertising is going to have to be- 
come more tasteful. Advertising is 
going to have to be better planned. 
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There’s going to have to be more 
dealer involvement in advertis- 
WIS Acs 

“We're going to have to buy 
media by psychographics, not 
demographics.”’ 

Echoing these thoughts, a recent 
NADA Tape-of-the-Month titled 
Advertising: Turning a Variable 
into a Sure Profit reminds us that 
we’re now in the “Me” decade 
Customers are no longer im- 
pressed with ads that glorify the 
dealership by claiming, “We're 
number one,”’ “We're the best,”’ or 
“We're the biggest.” Instead, the 
tape points out, prospects are 
much more interested in how the 
dealership can meet their own 
needs and wants. 

“O.K.,"" says the tape sarcasti- 
cally, ‘‘you’re wonderful, but what 
can you do for me?” 

It seems Ed Stinn recognized 
this trend earlier than most other 
dealers, because he’s been direce- 
ing his advertising at customer de- 
sires in his market for a long time 
He terms it ‘advertising to find » 
customer”’, and says there is a dis- 
tinct difference between adver- 
tising to sell a vehicle and adver- 
tising to find a customer. 

“I firmly believe in advertising 
what they (customers) want a 
not what I want to sell,” Stine 
stresses. ‘‘So many times, when it 
comes to new and used car adver. 
tising, if you analyze the papers for 
the past few months, you'll find 
out that dealers were advertis; 
what they needed to sell. They 
were advertising the big cars, the 
eight cylinders, the four-wheel- 
drives or maybe the overaged used 
cars. I really think that’s the 

. . approach. I want to have the 
hottest used car advertised and | 
want it advertised so it will attract 
customers. The same holds tre 
for my new Cars.” 

As an example of how he has 
used this concept to the 
dealership’s advantage, Stinn cites 
a time about seven months ago 
when he was heavily advertisi 
the Citation. At that time, th 
General Motors X-body cars were 
in great demand, and few dealers 
considered advertising these mod- 
els since everyone was clamoring 
for them. 

‘The Citation is the car people 
wanted, so that’s what we em- 
phasized,”’ he explains. “I just 
couldn’t see headlining a car that } 


suld bring in a minimum 
sers. I didn’t want the 
_ see or hear the name of a 
«hen our name and just 
eut of their minds. 
+ with all the conversa- 
« on about the Citation 
sen—my likelihood of get- 
s+ential customer’s atten- 
he vehicle was about 10 
sre than if] advertised just 
sything else. And that 
ard to think about going 
1De two.” 
- practice of ‘advertising 
omer” is a good example 
dealer can turn the chal- 
¢ shifting consumer at- 
‘nto positive sales oppor- 
ut does simply changing 
proach to conform with 
‘ s ensure an increase 
t tl effectiveness? Not 
, E ot! 
+er how up-to-date your 
. be, there’s still a 
4] hurdle that must be 
fore your new approach 
ce to succeed. That hur- 
» proliferation of other 
“east automotive adver- 
smpeting for your audi- 
+ention. One survey indi- 
. average American is ex- 
“7 500 ad messages a day, 
i) remember only seven 
“another research project 
— that of 50 advertise- 
<pondents liked three, 
17 and simply ignored the 
So you can see it's not 
+ ,oticed or liked even in 


Raines. 
+ Jones, a veteran ad- 
© vency creative director, 
=. theories about auto- 
-ertising Which he feels 
; through this atten- 
- He outlined them for 
-ending the 1980 NADA 
“in New Orleans: 
; tising is a mirror. It 
eflect you and your 
+ all your individuality 


ca: should always 
aS Binply state the 
d dramatize, illus- 
*nlarge upon the obvi- 
— ¥ only a mirror, it’s a 
‘ me 
Bleek like everybody 
“i advertising, develop a 
nd talk about it. Ser- 
a utation? Attitude? 
* arch it out; it will be 


‘nal 
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the single most important ingre- 
dient in your marketing. 

4. Price advertising may be 
O.K. and necessary, short-term, 
but it’s not for the long haul. If you 
swing low, somebody else will 
swing lower and where, oh where, 
will the profits go? 

5. Don’t get trapped by irrel- 
evance—whether it’s humor, 
music, or whatever. If the audi- 
ence remembers the technique but 
forgets the message, you’re wast- 
ing money. 


‘‘Winning at marketing is as 
hard as winning in sports,” adds 
Jones. ‘‘Dealers who are winners 
have developed their own unique 
styles, and that involves risk, 
daring and work. But isn’t that al- 
ways the price of leadership?” 

As an example of a dealership 
that has dared to be different, Jones 
likes to show newspaper ads 


placed by Lakeshore Ford in Mu- 


nising, Michigan. 

“Look at this one,’”’ chuckles 
Jones as he reads the display type: 
“ ‘We asked Ting Hase how he got 


such a good deal... .’ He an- 


swers, ‘Who’s gonna give mea bad 


one: I’m 6-foot-1 and 347. Who’s 
gonna give me a bad deal’ 


‘Identification? You can bet on 
it. Readers of the newspaper look 
forward to these real pictures and 
gutsy quotations. The logo says 


Ford loud and clear, and the man- 
ner, the style, the image are all 
Lakeshore. 

“Are they successful? Well, it 
used to be a Chevrolet dealership 
town. . .now Lakeshore Ford has 
displaced their old competitor in 
Munising. Moreover, it’s become a 
badge of distinction in Munising 
to have been featured by 
Lakeshore Ford!”’ 

Whether a dealer cares to be as 
“different” as Lakeshore or not, 
two questions he will have to an- 
swer for himself when planning an 
advertising program are, ‘How 
large should my ad budget be?” 
and, ‘‘How should it be appor- 
tioned over the year?”’ 

Replies to the first query from 
franchised dealers who consider 
their advertising programs suc- 
cessful vary all over the lot. Some 
prefer a flat dollar assessment per 
new and used car retail, others use 
some kind of percentage-of-gross 
formula, while others say they just 
use a seat-of-the-pants method 
which they gauge very closely 
from month to month. 

NADA’s guidelines simply state 
that an advertising budget should 
not exceed 7 percent of the total 
vehicle gross. 

Whatever method an individual 
dealer uses, collectively auto 
dealers expend a whopping total in 
advertising dollars that annually 
approaches $1 billion. According 
to NADA’s Economic Analysis 
Department, the average dealer 
spent $36,150 last year for adver- 
tising. That was 5.7 percent of his 
total expense dollars, and ranked 
as his fourth largest individual ex- 
pense behind personnel, floor 
planning and rent. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the 
$36,150 figure is an average. Large 
metro dealers spend many times 
over that, while small rural dealers 
may expend considerably less. 

In spite of the varied ideas about 
how much to spend, answers from 
dealers and agencies alike are re- 
markably similar when it comes 
to when it should be spent. The 
most oft-repeated word in this area 
of discussion is undoubtedly con- 
sistency. The consensus is that 
dealers should advertise each 
month in a consistent manner, 
with increased expenditures at 
special times of the year. The 
periods most often recommended 
for special treatment are new car 
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introduction time and during the 
spring quarter. 

There appears, however, to be 
some rethinking taking place 
about these normal ‘‘beef-up’”’ 
periods—particularly the new car 
intro slot. Will Cooke, president of 
Bill Cooke Cadillac-Oldsmobile in 
Ithaca, N.Y. (planning potential, 
500 new cars) is one dealer who is 
doing just that. 

“If anything,” says Cooke, “I 
think introduction time is going to 
be less and less and less of the high 
drama. . . . I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if I eliminated any kind of 
nonsense about introduction time 
at all. We find the factories aren’t 
making much of a big deal about it 
any more and neither is anybody 
else. So, maybe we’re beating a 
dead horse.” 

Once again, Ed Stinn has some 
very definite ideas about the sub- 
ject of consistent advertising. He 
plans a strong, consistent program 
that carries evenly through the 
year with no peaks at all. He does 
admit, though, that he might 
augment his budget if something 
special crops up such as the recent 
$900 Chevrolet rebate campaign. 

Explaining his rationale on the 
matter, Stinn says he doesn’t agree 
with the advertising philosophy 
that has dealers trying to guess 
when the market will be hottest so 
they can plunge at that time. 

‘For instance, some guys will go 
with 5 or7 percent (of their total ad 
budget) in the winter months and 
then double it in the summer 
months,” he cites disapprovingly. 
“Well, I think because of the. . . 
impressionability of the customer, 
that’s a contrary theory. Because 
of the lack of other people adver- 
tising (at certain times of the year), 
it gives me a more long-range 
input to that customer.” 

Another dealer who says consis- 
tency is paying off for him is 
William T. Roberts, president of 
Roberts Motors, Inc. in Alton, III. 
(planning potential of 650 new 
cars and 350 trucks). Not only does 
Roberts strive to place ads on a 
consistent basis year-round, he 
also is a firm believer in being con- 
sistent with a single campaign. He 
says that’s a strategy he learned 
from the book Confessions of an 
Advertising Man by the noted ad- 
vertising executive David Ogilvy. 

“In his book, Ogilvy points out 
you can have four advertising 


campaigns—call them A, B, C and 
D—that are all equal, and you’re 
better off if you take any one of 
them and stick with it,’”’ explains 
Roberts. ‘“Now, a typical dealer 
takes campaign A and gets tired of 
it in three months, so he switches 
to campaign B. In six months or a 
year he gets tired of that one too 
and wants to freshen it up and get a 
new approach. Well, I’ve found out 
I agree with Ogilvy and I’m stick- 
ing with a theme that just says, 
Roberts Ford—Since 1949.” 

Are the consistency in ad 
placement and the consistency of 
theme concepts working for Rob- 
erts? His indirect answer speaks 
volumes: ‘I’m the leading dealer 
around here. . . and I’m making 
money.” 

After a dealer has determined 
his budget and drawn up blue- 
prints for the consistent use of 
money earmarked for advertising, 
he runs smack into what probably 
is the most important—and per- 
plexing—decision in the process: 
where should the money be spent 
to reach the most people in a de- 
sired target group for the best 
price? Every dealer has heard the 
answer to this one many times 
over, but it bears repeating: there 
is no one simple answer—every 
market is different. The key is to 
find which medium or media mix 
suits your particular situation best 
and then use it. 

“Tl think more dealers waste 
more money through not picking 
the right advertising medium than 
through any other thing,’”’ says 
William Roberts with sincere 
conviction. For him, the answer is 
classified and display ads in his 
hometown newspaper. Roberts is 
convinced he’s putting the em- 
phasis in the right place because 
Alton, Ill. has a population of only 
40,000, yet the daily paper has a 
circulation of 39,000. 

‘It just beats the daylights out of 
the St. Louis papers,” he says, ‘‘and 
downtown St. Louis is just a 45- 
minute drive away.” 

Roberts uses a limited amount 
of radio time and two strategically 
placed billboards, but he says he 
hasn’t purchased a TV ad in the 31 
years he’s been in business be- 
cause ‘‘it just costs too much 
money.” 

In contrast, Ed Stinn over in 
Cleveland considers television the 
“utopia” for car dealer advertising 
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because it combines the best of 
both worlds—audio and video. He 
also uses both radio and newspa- 
per ads, but he says you lose half 
the effect with them. 

‘‘When you go to radio you've 
lost the video,” he says, “and with 
print advertising you're Missing 
the audio portion.” 

Meanwhile, in Ithaca, N_y_ 
Will Cooke has found his best by» 
to be on local radio. The print 
medium in his area has been rais- 
ing prices without a proportionate 
gain in outreach, he says, and that 
makes it less of a bargain than 
radio. One method Cooke uses to 
gauge the listening preferences of 
his customers is to have his ser- 
vice advisors check the station to 
which car radios are set when the 
vehicles are brought in for 
maintenance or repair work. 

So there you have three differen: 
dealers in three separate regions 
who are advertising successfully 
by employing three completely 
different approaches. Chances are 
your approach will need to be @if- 
ferent too. The only way to begin 
to find out is to carefully analyze 
your particular area and try out @ 
program based on the information 
your analysis dictates. 

But how can you be sure your 
selected advertising attack is hie. 
ting the mark? There are a number 
of ways to gauge the trend, al- 
though none should be considered 
foolproof. 

One method used by Will Cooke 
is to publish coupon offers in the 
various print media he employs. 

‘Every so often—and especially 
if I’m trying out ads in anew smal! 
paper—I run coupons,” he says. “J 
like to do service advertising a 
couple of times a month. _ . and 
I'll run a coupon with it to see 
whether anyone is reading that 
paper. Of course, you have to be 
sure the coupon offer is interesting 
enough to make it worthwhile for 
people to bring it in. It might be for 
a free New York state inspection 
which normally costs $6, or some- 
thing like that. That will give you 
a quick reading on how effective 
the paper is.” 

Cooke also asks his salesmen to 
question showroom prospects 
about what prompted them to pick 
Cooke Cadillac-Olds for a visie. 
Additional information of this na. 
ture is supplied through the fac. 
tories. 
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| rtise. And with GMAC there is a consistent availability of 

7 simplified billing procedures and nationwide service. 

So if you'd like to know more about leasing, and why 

5,000 GM Dealers choose GMAC for their lease 

ncing, give your local GMAC branch a call to 

po how a GM Dealer can do it all. 


s 


. 


SLADE RA RS 


FINANCING 


Complete Dealer 
Financing Services 


sLERS | 


* 
¥ 


> 


‘“‘We’re linked up with the sales 
follow-up system, and one of the 
questions asked on the manufac- 
turer’s follow-up card that’s 
mailed out six weeks after the cus- 
tomer takes delivery is, ‘What 
brought you in?’ That, in a rough 
way, gives me a feel for what’s 
working for me. It isn’t 
Statistically precise, but it gives 
me a good indication.” 

Attaching ‘‘cue’’ names to 
specific ads is another method 
used by some dealers in an attempt 
to judge advertising effectiveness. 
It may be ‘call Mr. West at this 
number,” or ‘‘come in and ask for 
Mr. Smith.’”” When a prospect uses 
that particular person’s name, you 
immediately know where he or 
she saw or heard it. 

A more scientific approach to 
gauging ad effectiveness is out- 
lined in the previously mentioned 
NADA tape on advertising. This is 
what the tape recommends: 

“If you’re running continuity 
advertising only, then after about 
four months you'll have to look 
back and see if: (1) your sales in- 
creased about 30 percent; (2) you 
are selling some people you didn’t 
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sell before; (3) half your trade-ins 
are competitive makes; (4) you 
have achieved a larger percentage 
of the market; and (5) you are get- 
ting more cars from the factory. 

“If you’re running continuity in 
addition to short-term sales, a 
three-day sale should produce 
twice as many actual sales—not 
floor traffic, but sales—than you 
normally have when you’re run- 
ning continuity advertising. In 
other words, if your normal week- 
end of Saturday and Monday is 25 
delivered sales, you should sell 50 
if you have a three-day, short-term 
campaign. 

“A short-term major campaign 
that you do twice a year should 
produce from 70 to 100 percent of a 
normal month’s sales. In other 
words, if you normally sell 50 cars 
a month, this campaign should get 
a minimum of 35 to 40 during the 
four- to eight-day period.” 

To recap the major points 
brought out by our knowledgeable 
sources, automobile advertising 
will need to be changed if it isn’t 
already in tune with the require- 
ments of this new decade; dealers 
must plan ad programs carefully to 


Stop-A-Flat Corporation 


ensure they reflect the desired 
image and are different enough to 
break through the logjam of ad 
messages competing for your de- 
sired audience’s attention. 
budgets should be set and appor- 
tioned over the year so as to create 
a consistent attack; every dealer 
must analyze his or her individya! 
market area to determine what 
medium or media mix will bring 
the best results at the best price. 
and advertising effectiveness 
should be judged to make sure 
your program is really on the right 
track. 

When you’re satisfied this com- 
plex process of planning and 
analyzing is being accomplished 
to your best advantage, then you 
should feel secure you’re not one 
of those whose advertising is 
among the 50 to 70 percent being 
wasted. You should also be well on 
your way to establishing an ad 
program that will be effective no 
matter what the vagaries of the 
marketplace may be. 

Possibly, you may even want to 
beef up your advertising in hard 
times to provide more visibility 
while others are cutting back. 


May 19, 1980 


608 Masons Mill Business Park 


Huntingdon Valley, PA 19006 


Gentlemen: 


This is a letter to thank you for the opportunity of 


associating with Stop-A-Flat. 


My life has been totally ab- 


sorbed by the auto industry and I have been all through Sales 


and Management. 


In the upper management level, I learned that 


dealer add-ons are essential to a dealer being a super-power 
in terms of profit per deal or just an average run-of-the-mil] 


operator. 


I also know that for a dealer to be successful in an after- 
sale product it must fill a need for the consumer. This point 


is what brings me to write this letter to you. 


It is a real 


pleasure for me to present a product to professional people 
like the automobile dealer which he can be proud to offer to 


his customers. With tight money and generally tougher times, 
I know that Stop-A-Flat is the difference between operating 


in the black or red for some of my dealers. 


In _ fact, 


of my dealers are making $10,000 to $28,000 additional profit 
per month. 


In addition, being a Stop-A-Flat distributor gives me the 


Opportunity to reach very high financial goals. 


In fact, 


my 
first month as a distributor, I made in excess of $20,000. It 


involves a lot of work, but with my effort and your products, 


I will be there. 


Thanks again for your support and help. 


Sincerely, 


Robert E. Wilson, President 
G & B Enterprises 


_ 
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As a rule, I do 
not encroach 
upon an as- 
sociate’s turf, 
but in this in- 
stance I do not 
think my old 
friend, George 
Basel, will ob- 
ject. I want to 
ia touch upon the 
sie auctions. . .justa little. 
. early part of June, Roy 
Concord Auto Auction 
, Mass., called and asked 
M iew a “treatment” of a 
Steal movie planned by 
pr citt ‘Bob August of the South- 
+- Auction in Warehouse 
Don’t ask me how it is 
~.,ction in New England is 
éouthern. 
>.» “treatment” and I was 
4. So much so, that I 
~ at once and asked per- 
to quote from it. Roy was, 
- poth generous and gra- 
‘1 et me share some of the 
ith you. 
Be cone of the normal 
sry remarks and move to 
~ition of a wholesale auto 
ey compare it to a 
ses exchange and con- 
- ne is determined by the 
_~ of a number of factors, 
 <upply, demand, general 
conditions, political 
events, speculations 
* and so on.”’ I like that 
a ‘pecause it admits to in- 
;ch do indeed exist but 


es pm be overlooked or de- 


‘al 


vw TL. 


> 


J) 


tions pertainin 
aig 


ing Over Stones 


nied by others. 

The script moves on to a car 
which has been ‘‘sold’’ at 
$3,000.00, $2,500.00, $2,000.00 
and $1,500.00, depending on con- 
dition and other factors. The em- 
phasis is placed upon this point. . . 
‘‘price—as a measure of value—is 
not fixed and absolute, and cannot 
be determined with certainity by 
any single individual.” That is a 
more sophisticated thought than 
it appears to be at first glance. 

There are several portrayals of a 
balanced inventory in the story 
line, and another basic point is 
driven home. “. . . cars sitting on a 
used car lot represent cost.’’ Think 
for a moment about the word 
“cost”... it goes beyond invest- 
ment. It is a cost in that it is a de- 
clining asset. Consider a dealer 
(and I have seen this countless 
times) who has on his lot a fair 
number of duplicate cars. Oh, 
perhaps not identical cars, but cars 
looked upon as duplicates by the 
prospective buyers. He holds on 
even as time passes ... and with 
the passage of time is the shrin- 
kage of profit expectations . . . be- 
cause he hopes to retail all of 
them. The presence of these dupli- 
cate cars, now a condition appar- 
ent to the dealer, leads to another 
decision which will compound the 
problem. The sales people are in- 
structed not to accept any more of 
these cars as trades. The duplicate 
cars remain and new sales erode. 
The same situation could apply to 
a leasing manager. 

The script considers a fleet 
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USED 
CATS 


owner from the same angle but 
adds to it the fact that the fleet has 
grown larger over the years. The 
units which were formerly dis- 
posed of “internally” now must be 
disposed of through other chan- 
nels and the increased inventory of 
“identical” cars are difficult to 
move within one market. 

The solution in each instance is 
to move those units to a wholesale 
auction where they can be sold 
into other markets where the de- 
mand may be stronger. As you dis- 
pose of your duplicates, you buy 
someone else’s and thus both in- 
ventories move into balance. No 
one questions the underlying fact 
that the profit comes from the re- 
tail sale. 

You can apply the same set of 
circumstances to a “slow moving 
car’’ because what may move 
slowly in your market may be the 
hottest thing in town just a county 
or so away. A “slow moving car’’ 
not only ties up your money but, 
like its sibling the ‘‘dupe”’, it 
moves to inhibit new car sales. 

I know none of this is new, but I 
liked the presentation. The script 
went on to cover cash flow, the 
impact of reduced cash flow on a 
dealer’s ability to do business, and 
the incontestable fact that repu- 
tatable auctions pay on the day of 
sale with a check guaranteed by 
the auction. Other obvious points 
were also highlighted, among 
which was title reliability. 

There is still another point this 
promotional movie makes, some- 
times directly and at other times a 


Jumn is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by James H. “Harry” Lawrence, editor of the NADA Official Used Car Guide. All 
co g to these columns should be mailed to: “Used Cars,” automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 
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enterprise 


~ ‘System 
at work... 


visit a nearby 


NAAA 


member auction 


National Auto 


Auction Association 

member auctions 

handle over 3,000,000 cars and 
trucks a year. They help you 
buy and sell profitably. They 
help you balance inventories. 
Auction members provide 
multiple services, too, like 
transporting cars, washing, cleaning, and repairing 
them. And, our auctions help establish real market 
values for automobiles across the nation. This is free 
enterprise at work. It is private enterprise at its best. 
Both buyers and sellers at our auctions profit through 
regular visits...where ethical standards and practices by 
our members are unexcelled. 

Isn’t it great to know an Association like NAAA is 
working for you? Where else, but in America? 


For additional information and name of your nearest 
member auctions, phone or write: 
Bernard Hart, Executive Secretary 


5701 RUSSELL DRIVE 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA (402)464-2170 
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bit indirectly, and that is the auc- 
tion gives the opportunity to learn 
what is moving and what is not. In 
short, if you attend an active ane. 
tion on a regular basis, even the 
most indifferent of us can see 
which cars are sold. . . and at what 
levels ... and which cars return 
home. Even the unsold car can 
teach us a lesson. If we assume the 
selling dealer is a reasonable 
economic man, we can also as. 
sume he has a realistic floor on his 
car. The floor would have to ap. 
proximate the price he KNOWS he 
can realize in his own market. | 
think an astute observer could 
learn almost as much about mar. 
ket conditions from those cars 
which did not sell as he can from 
those which did. Odd, whenever 
anyone tells me about what took 
place at an auction, they always 
mention the cars which sold _ 

never those which did not. 

I understand there are parts of 
the country in which there is no 
“convenient” wholesale auction |} 
suppose I emphasized convenient 
because I know of dealers in Idaho 
Wyoming, Montana, Utah and 
Colorado who travel hundreds of 
miles to attend an auction. I recall) 
my suprise one day. . .I was in the 
Bay area with Tubbo Lodge of 
Caldwell, Idaho. It was a sale day 
at the auction, so Tubbo decided to 
attend the sale. It did not even 
occur to him that it was unusya! 
for a dealer operating in the Boise 
area to buy cars in San Franciseo. 
At that time, there was no auction 
in Boise, and I learned that Idaho 
dealers were often regular cys. 
tomers in Denver, Salt Lake City 
Pasco, Portland, Seattle and the 
Bay area. Yet, I have heard dealers 
in the Washington D.C. area say 
Fredericksburg, Va. was too far to 
travel. 

Perhaps auctions are for you and 
perhaps they are not. But if bysi- 
ness is as bad as many of my dealer 


friends say ... why leave a stone 
unturned? 

Speaking of convenience ___ 
consider this... according to the 


1980 NADA National Auto Aue. 
tion Directory (which you may 
buy from us for a trifling $2.99) 
there are 14 auto auctions in the 
state of Indiana, or four more than 
in the combined states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California. 
Florida leads with 18 listings, but 
some of those are questionable. 4g 


Dw 
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Plain talk to GM dealers. 


You can sell your own or 
any other service plan, but 
GM has one that was meant 
fo give you peace of mind. 


Continuous 


Protection 
Plan 


Continuous Protection Plan may 
The OMpest service plan you can offer. 
g business man, you accept certain 
pilities and risks. Why, especially today, 
ia uld you take on any additional, 
cessary contingent liabilities? When 
. uy sell the GM Continuous Protection 
n you can have peace of mind 
“9 wing that your customers have an 
eno ement directly with GM. General 
tors will pay for parts at list, and labor 
mo our retail hourly rate, on customer 
ims for the duration of the Plan. We pay 
directly, promptly and with no red 
., With the GM Continuous Protection 
~ ou have peace of mind knowing 
a ¢ future repair claim costs will be 
. ered. You can relax. Coverage is clear. 
+, resolves any disputes about coverage 
the customer. You repair. We pay. 
“4 d with the GM Plan, your income for the 
x you perform is real income. Because 
wor ays the claim, your actual income 
G P be eroded by the effects of inflation 
_— arts and labor costs. 
on can offer your customers more 
Yeristaction with 
prehensive coverage. 
come Continuous Protection Plan covers 
I omponents of 9 major assemblies, 
ing seals and gaskets. We don't 


In plain talk, you shouldn’t 
settle for less. 


vehicle limited warranty and after is 

there — peace of mind for your customer 
and you. 

You get excellent profit potential 

by selling the GM Continuous 

Protection Plan. 

It's your choice. You might find another 
service plan will pay you more up front in 
the sale. But with the GM Plan’s 
comprehensive coverage, value and 
satisfaction to your customer, the GM 
Continuous Protection Plan offers the 
potential for more real income in rental, 
parts and service sales for the duration of 
the agreement. So ask yourself, which 
plan is worth more? To your customer? To 
your own peace of mind? We think you'll 
agree we have the right combination. 

Our advertising will encourage your 
customers to look for the GM Mark of 
Excellence — for an agreement with 
General Motors — the genuine article. 

We will be telling your customers point by 
point why we think the GM Continuous 
Protection Plan is superior to any other plan 
available. Your customers 
will be reading about the 
GM Plan as the service plan 
that gives them a direct 
agreement with GM. They'll 
be asking for the plan with 
the GM Mark of Excellence 
on it. So get on the Mark. Go with the 
GM Continuous Protection Plan. 


ow many times 

have you seen and 

maybe chuckled at 
those signs in offices reading 
“Think Thin” or on bumper stick- 
ers saying ‘‘Think Snow” or 
“Think Summer’? 

Each one was asking you to put 
your thought power to work to 
bring about a desired end. 

Thought power. It’s powerful 
stuff. 

The top man of one of the 
world’s largest computer and 
business machine companies 
didn’t care so much about what his 
people thought as long as they 
used their own thinking ma- 
chines. His signs throughout the 
company simply challenged, 
“Think”! 

And then there was the guy with 
a sense of humor who drove you to 
thinking by spelling it wrong. His 
gag signs read, “‘Thimk.” 


Thought Power 


Spelled right or wrong, the idea 
is sound. One of the secrets of 
selling yourself is developing what 
I like to call think power. Or, like 
Shakespeare says in Hamlet, 
“There is nothing either good or 
bad, but what thinking makes it 
so.” 

You can fill your head with dis- 
couragement by thinking negative 
thoughts. Or you can change your 
whole outlook by thinking posi- 
tive thoughts. A few years before I 
was born, a positive thinker made 
a simple but striking theory 
popular. Millions of Americans 
were starting each morning by 
saying, ‘‘Day by day in every way 
I’m getting better and better.”’ 

Other millions laughed, but the 
guy was right. Thirty years later, 
my friend, Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, was proving it all over again 
by preaching ‘The Power of Posi- 
tive Thinking.” 

Think for a moment what can 
happen: Let us say you want to sell 
yourself to a number of people be- 
longing to a club you’ve just 
joined. Or a lodge. Ora union. You 
name it. 

If you think of yourself as 
worthless or lacking social graces 
or unequal to the others, that’s the 
kind of image you'll project. If the 
song you sing is “poor me, I’m a 


Joe Girard 


nobody, friendless and unap- 
preciated,”’ that’s the way others 
will see you, too. You'll remain 
friendless and unappreciated. 

Who would want to buy you: 

On the other hand, if you think 
of yourself as a pretty nice person. 
someone others would enjoy 
knowing, you’re pretty sure to 
come across that way. If, in your 
mind’s eye, you see yourself as » 
friendly guy or girl, chances are 
that’s the way you'll act. 

Robert Burns, the poet, wished 
for the power to ‘‘see ourselves as 
others see us.’’ My answer to Bob- 
bie is, ‘‘no problem.” The truth is. 
others see us as we see our- 
selves—or think ourselves to be. 

A first step to seeing yourself as 
successful is to think of yourself as 
successful. Psychologists have 
discovered that thinking yourself 
thin is one of the greatest 
motivators to stick to your diet. 

Make up your mind that, from 
now on, you are going to paint 
mental images of yourself that are 
successful, attractive, positive. 
the world’s number one product 
Then keep thinking of that picture 
every time you're out to sell others 
on you. It won’t be long before you 
become what you think. Even the 
Bible reminds us, ‘‘as a person 
thinketh, so he is.”’ & 


EE 
These columns are prepared by Joe Girard, named the world’s greatest salesman 12 times by the Guinness Book of World Records, and syndicated through 
Allied Press International. All questions and comments concerning information included in these columns should be directed to API, P.O. Box 2293. 


Washington, DC 20013. 
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Quaker State 


is more than just a great oil. 
We're a whole profit center for you. 


aker State’s end product 


same as yours. A satis- 
ae We help you sell 
rs. And we help you keep 
mers coming back for service. 


You can offer an 
Mo oxtended engine 


‘ybrication warranty. 


When your manufacturer’s 
varranty expires, Quaker 
’ Jimited warranty takes 
ser, And it doesn't cost you or 
sour customer a cent. 


Your Service Con- 


trol and Phone 


Action Program 
Is extra profits. 


Let Quaker State manage 
pers for every car you 
ae ce. Trained Service Coordi- 

= handle recordkeeping, 

_ and customer follow-up. 
They help sell your services 
s specials. And they 

‘Ad complaints diplomatically. 

sl at moderate cost. 


Your new rust- 


@ proofing system. 


New Metal-Gard one-step 
rustproofing offers you 7 


benefits. First, there's the profit. 


Next, an exclusive registration 
fee rebate plan. Metal-Gard is 
tinted for easy application. 

It’s guaranteed for the life of 
the car with the original owner. 
Inspection required only every 
third year. Comes in a no- 
waste drum. And you get 
Quaker State's help with appli- 
cator training. That’s worth a 
call to your distributor, isn’t it? 


4 You have the #1 
@ selling name in 
motor oil. 


Car owners know and trust 
Quaker State quality. They 
know it helps cars last. Build 
your name for quality, too. Tell 
your customers you use noth- 


ing but Quaker State motor oil, 
filters, transmission and gear 
oils, and fine greases. For com- 
plete details of our high-profit 
Car Dealer Service Program, 
including metered oil delivery, 
call your nearby Quaker State 
distributor. 


Onl SHE 
HULL 


In 1978, a federal District Court for the State of Nebraska ruledin the 
case of Lair vs. Lewis Service Center that the Dept. of Transportation 
had no authority to exempt trucks with a GVR in excess of 16,000 
pounds from the odometer disclosure requirements of the Motor Ve- 
hicle Information & Cost Savings Act. 

Odometer disclosure However, the Senate added an amendment to the NHTSA Authori- 
requirements zation Bill (S.1159) which could have an important impact on the 
odometer disclosure requirements as they affect trucks. 

The amendment, which will soon be considered in House/Senate 
Conference, would permit the Secretary of Transportation to prom- 
ulgate exemptions to the odometer disclosure requirements when 
“odometer readings have no meaningful relationship to value or per- 
formance.’ The amendment would also require the Secretary to pub- 
lish the rule of exemption, the supporting facts, and the reason for 
making such an exemption. 

This amendment is strongly endorsed by ATD, inasmuch as the 
odometer reading plays a very minor role in determining the value of 
the truck. It should be noted that this exemption, if promulgated, 
would apply only in respect to odometer disclosure requirements. 


Senator Exon deals out The Baucus Amendment, which would have preempted state usury 
death for Baucus laws as they applied to the purchases of new automobiles and trucks, 
amendment was shot down by Senator James Exon (D-Nebraska) in a rarely used 


parliamentary procedure. With his threat of having the amendment 
ruled out of order, the validity of which was upheld by the Parlia- 
mentarian, Senator Exon took the opportunity of a vote away from 
the full Senate. With this threat looming overhead, Senator Baucus 
(D-Montana) had no choice but to shelve his amendment. 

NADA strongly supported Senator Baucus’ goal of Providing relief 
to the dealers through this override of state usury laws. If passed, the 
amendment would have provideda catalyst to banks, in states where 
the usury is still below the prime, to make loans for the purchase of a 
car or truck. 

In drafting the amendment, Senator Baucus and his staff had put 
together a very narrow piece of legislation. The provisions included 
an eighteen-month temporary preemption, as well as an interest rate 
cap fixed at 5 percent over the discount rate. To appease those 
Senators who believe strongly in states’ rights, this amendment gave 
any state the authority to reestablish their usury limit at any time. In 
addition, the preemption did not apply to any state which had acted 
on their usury rate within the last 6 months. 

While Senator Exon’s actions were instrumental in killing the 
amendment, it is abundantly clear that two other Senators, Senator 
Mitchell (D-Maine) and Senator Morgan (D-North Carolina) played 
an important behind-the-scenes role in defeating the dealers’ efforts. 

Currently, NADA’s Legislative Department is searching for 
another vehicle to carry this amendment through Congress. & 


This is one of a series of monthly columns dealing with legislative issues of concern to franchised new car and truck dealers. It is intended to provide @ bries 
summary of those actions either already taken by the Congress or currently pending which will impact on your business. 
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New for GM Dealers 


Protection 
against Sales 


nd Service related 
non-accident 
lawsuits 


DAC offers protection against losses resulting from: 
it’s called @ Unsatisfactory Service or Body Repairs 
Dealers. Products cons @ \ehicle Dissatisfaction 

. eor @ Sales Misrepresentations 
Action Coverag The program is underwritten by Motors 
m nearly all costs Insurance Corporation, the insurance people 
C Boos ena/or Service bree from General Motors. DAC is marketed by 
iting + customer lawsuits based on Pitcher and Doyle, Inc., a leader in innovative 
peccicen defective goods or services: insurance programs for automobile dealer- 
allegations ‘re covered against: ships. For complete details, including premium 
es feos an d expenses incurred out quotations, call Pitcher and Doyle toll free: 
Allie 


® ; 
es and/or Service action brought 
“t ee your eal based on allegations 800 “ 638- 86 5 4 
by defective goods or services, UP to $10,000. 3) Sifaply Cog ties atid Bektantsis Kouton: 
Repair and/or replacement costs for any ae a cere ee nee tied eh ak RO 
icle involved in a Sales and/or Service Sales Promotion Department, Pitcher & Doyle, Inc. 
veh! d defense action, up to $10,000. Executive Plaza IV, Hunt Valley, Md. 21030 
(ae miums on appeal bonds required in 
wed qnection with covered lawsuits. 
C provides protection for areas of your — 
ration not covered by most other dealership 


| lam a GM dealer and | want more information about 
| Defense Action Coverage: 


NAME | 
TES + ES ae ea) ee et Ls Se 
SS 6 Coat al \chate ulna Edits Vs Phd Se BoE ey LY eet aes Male t 
oy ei es ES a eke PoP ESE Re ee ee LS " 
oul 


ZIP. 


TELEPHONE 


policies. | 
= ee ee 
currently available in a 

“not 


meren BF UNDERWRITTEN BY 


DEALERS’ PRODUCTS DEFENSE ACTION COVERAGE The Insurance People From General Motors 
New York, N.Y.10153 


here is a bright side to the au- 

tomobile industry, even 
though statistics continue to reflect 
depressed new car sales for both 
domestics and imports. On the 
other side of the coin, the wholesale 
market indicates a strong upsurge of used car retail 
activity. This activity in sales is reflected in com- 
ments received from various auto auctions through- 
out the country. They indicate that for the past three 
months, auction sales have been the best since two 
years ago. 

All models and all size cars for all years are selling. 
The wholesale price of standard and luxury size cars 
are beginning to rise as the demand for them has in- 
creased over the past three months. The demand for 
trucks has strengthened while demand for foreign 
cars has weakened somewhat. More and more fran- 
chise dealers have turned to the auction industry to 
replenish and maintain their used car inventories, 
due to lack of new car trade-ins. And in addition to 
the dealer franchise activity, the leasing companies 
have also turned to the auto auctions for quicker dis- 
posal of their inventory. 

Putting these together, one can see that the auto 
auctions are providing the auto industry a sustaining 
used car market momentum. Most auction owners 
see the used car market maintaining this strong mar- 
ket activity. The only cloud on the horizon is the pos- 
sibility of a shortage of used cars. 

xk 

October 16, 17, and 18, 1980 are the official dates of 
the National Auto Auction Association Convention. 
Headquarters will be in New Orleans, La., at the very 
modern New Orleans Hilton. The hotel is located on 
the bank of the Mississippi River, overlooking the 
second largest seaport in the United States. Mid- 
October is the ideal time to visit New Orleans from 
the weather standpoint. The long hot, muggy sum- 
mer days will have ended and it will be ahead of the 
sometimes cold, wet weather of winter. Even though 
there are only 128 auction members, the meeting will 
attract close to 450 total participants. This is the one 
time of the year that the fleet and leasing car disposal 
official can meet eye to eye with his auction counter- 
part, rather than by telephone or written communi- 
cation. It is also an opportunity for the auction own- 


George Basel 


ers to make new contacts and reaffirm old ones. 
xk * 

It’s a little late to report on a special auction that 
took place last May, but it was so unique! thought I'd 
give out the final tally. Rudy Crowder, General Man- 
ager of Lakeland Auto Auction, (a Manheim Service 
Corporation Auction) put on a “first ever’’ 24-hour 
marathon auto auction sale. It was held in conjunc- 
tion with and had the support of the Florida Indepen- 
dent Auto Dealers Association (FIADA). Dealer 
members of FIADA guaranteed 100 cars, all of which 
sold. Other organizations Participated. Ford Motor 
Co. provided 476 cars, all of which sold; Ford Motor 
Credit consigned 125; Toyota, 150; Datsun, 100. 
Budget Rent-A-Car, 175; and Avis, 150 cars. With this 
basic support, the dealers from the surrounding states 
provided the rest of the cars. The auction was draped 
and decorated in a carnival-like atmosphere, but it 
was strictly business when the auctioneer lowered 
the gavel. Total consignment was 3,875 cars. The 
auction action ran from 11:00 a.m. on May 2Ist to 
6:00 a.m. the following day, with a 30-minute break 
when everyone enjoyed breakfast courtesy of Lake. 
land Auction. 

Lakeland donated all the profits generated from the 
auction concessions to the Women’s Auxiliary ot 
FIADA. The total turned over to them was $10,000. 

Much credit for this massive effort must be given to 
Rudy’s work force. They are already planning for next 
year’s bigger and better Marathon Auto Auction. 

x** 


SHORT NOTES 

Atlanta-based Cox Broadcasting Corp. has decided 
to sell United Technical Publications, the company’s 
business publication arm, according to Clifford M. 
Kirtland, Jr., President. In addition to electronics 
publications, it is involved in seven other industries 
one of which is pricing guides. 

ak * 


Nashville Auto Auction is now holding a Friday 
night sale in addition to its regular Wednesday sale. 


Call Tom Beasley, proprietor, at 615-244-2149 for ad- 


ditional information. 
ie 


“Be Aware of the Market Changes 
The Best Place for Learning is at the Auction”’ 


Auction Block is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by George Basel of the NADA Official Used Car Guide. All comments or questions Pertaining 


to these columns should be mailed to: George Basel, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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AUCTION CLASSIFIEDS 


THE MARKETPLACE PATRONIZED 


BY MORE FRANCHISED DEALERS 


Gol Red’ Oak 


Florida 
——— Se 


0 Palm Beach 
APT Florida 
AUTO AUCTION 
6530 Okeechobee Bivd. 
est Palm Beach, Fla. 33411 
SALE EVERY TUESDAY 
12 NOON ib 
rs welcom 
Ail Lice ation oF Smeets call 


. Area 305 686-4000 
a 


Arizona 
— 
EST AUTO AUCTION, 


OUTHW Feet accounts welcome. 
fase 20° AAA AND NAFA. 3420 
embetath Street, Phoenix. Tel. 
0) 894-2211. 


SALE EVERY THURSDAY 


10:00 A.M. 


Airport Service 


Atlanta Auto Auction 


4900 Buffington Rd., Red Oak, Ga. 30272 « (404) 762-9211 


Michigan 


APTCO AUTO AUCTION 
20911 Gladwin, Taylor, Mich. 48180 
Licensed car Dealers 


SALE EVERY TUESDAY 
12 NOON 


Factory Front Line Units. 
Lease and Rental Units. For 
Information, Hotel reser- 
vations, numbers 


CALL AREA 313 285-7300 


xr4n0z 


Texas 


AMARILLO AUTO AUCTION. 
Lease & fleet specialists for 33 
years. Write or call Dale or Friday, 
3208 E. 10th Ave., Amarillo, TX 
79104. Tel. (806) 372-2206. 
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“AN EXPERIENCE WITH 
JOE GIRARD” 


Six (6) cassette tapes which capture the 
World's Greatest Salesman at his very 
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Joe candidly relays the techniques that 
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ideas & motives can help you sell better. 
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You can gain experience from the World’s 
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ACONOMIC| 


n May 21, 1980, NADA President George 

Irvin met with representatives from the 

White House, the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Department of Transportation, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, the Department of the Trea- 
sury, and the Council of Economic Advisors. Mr. 
Irvin explained that the Administration’s Special 
Credit Restraint Program, which was implemented 
on March 14, was effectively drying up auto credit. 
He noted that during the first three weeks of May, an 
estimated 46 percent of all customer retail finance 
contracts written were turned down by banks and fi- 
nance companies. Even though auto loans were spe- 
cifically exempted from the credit controls, lenders 
were cutting back on these loans in order to stay 
within the 6-9 percent overall loan growth guideline 
established under the program. 

The following day, May 22, the Federal Reserve 
Board sent to all banks a letter which emphasized 
that they should not feel under any special restraint 
when considering loan requests from those custom- 
ers with urgent credit needs. Auto dealers and auto 
buyers were specifically listed, and the changes in the 
program were explained to George Irvin in a letter 
from Fed Chairman Paul Volcker. 

Evolution Of The Credit Restraint Program 

The special credit restraint program was the third 
significant anti-inflation step the Fed has taken dur- 
ing the current price spiral. Fiscal policy makers rec- 
ognized the magnitude of the inflation problem as far 
back as October of 1978 when they introduced a vol- 
untary program of wage and price standards as part of 
a large initiative against inflation. But it was not until 
a year later that the Federal Reserve Board took its 
first anti-inflation step. That first step came in Oc- 
tober of 1979, when the Fed made three major policy 
changes, all of which were designed to curb the 
growth of the money supply. It started controlling re- 
serves directly instead of trying to control the rise and 
fall of interest rates; it increased its discount rate 
from 11 percent to 12 percent; and it established new 
reserve requirements on certain liabilities (including 
Eurodollar borrowings) of member banks and other 
financial institutions. These actions caused an im- 
mediate jump in the prime rate, from a record 13.5 
percent to 14.5 percent. The Fed rationalized that 
while the immediate effect of their action would be a 
further rise in interest rates, the rates would now fall 
sooner than otherwise because the money supply ex- 
pansion would be brought under control and infla- 


tionary expectations would dissipate. 

Money supply growth was not brought under con- 
trol, however, even as interest rates continued to rise. 
So, on February 20, the Fed took its second anti- 
inflation step. It adopted new definitions of its mone- 
tary aggregates in order to gain more control Over the 
money supply. The slow growth of these Measures 
needed time to have any effect, but the administra- 
tion did not have time—because the prime rate 
reached 20 percent within 11 days. In addition to in- 
creasing dealer floor plan costs by more than 100 per- 
cent in two years, these record interest rates caused 
the bottom to fall out of the bond market. 

Direct An Indirect Effects Of The Program On 
Dealers 

In order to stabilize the bond market, the adminis- 
tration announced on March 14 a new anti-inflation 
program which included the Fed’s third anti-inflation 
step—the special credit restraint plan. Like the first 
two, this one was long overdue. In fact, it was so late 
it should never have been taken, because credit 
growth was already slowing. As a result, it Caused 
more harm than good, especially for dealers, by effec. 
tively drying up credit. Reduced credit availability 
hurt dealer sales directly by Causing an increase in 
auto loan turndown rates and indirectly by causing 
further declines in consumer confidence and, there- 
fore, showroom floor traffic. By reducing sales, the 
credit restraint plan had a significant, negative effect 
on the dealers’ cash flow situation. 
Outlook—Could It Happen Again? 


As a result of the changes in the program which 
were outlined above, and which were initiated at 
NADA’s request, credit is now becoming more ayail. 
able. Of those dealers responding to a mailgram sur- 
vey sent out by NADA a week after the revision, 16 
percent felt that more credit had become available 
because of it. The turndown rate remains high, how- 
ever, and it will be awhile before it reaches an accept- 
able level. In the meantime, dealers will continue to 
need cash, and NADA is working directly with the 
SBA to make more funds available to them. 

The availability of such funds on a permanent basis 
is especially important because of the uncertainty of 
future economic conditions. While interest rates are 
falling now, they could be rising again early next 
year as the economic recovery begins, and could hit 
dangerous levels once again by late next year. It de- 
pends on the strength of the recovery, and that de. 
pends on fiscal and monetary policies. & 


This column is prepared by the Economic Anal ysis Dept. of the National Automobile Dealers Association. For further information or questions concerning the 
items appearing in this space, write: Economic Outlook, Economic Analysis Dept., 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102 
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4 That's the best description of the Oakleaf 
iership Computer. ; 
_. Oakleaf Sales Prospecting Program turns 
jeaf into the perfect personalized letter 
_ystem, aggressively pursuing your best 
*% prior customers. Next, your Oakleaf ties 
Be eyith TRW, CCC, CBI or any other credit 
"7. an up-to-date credit report. 
™ Lleaf will then help you figure the best deal 
eh full F&I included at the touch of a but- 
‘_, the contract and all the dozens of other 
xe immediately by your Oakleaf, with com- 
* - and a professional appearance. 
7 *.. up to showroom traffic, increased sales, 
ead a successful professional image. Could 
vce things in your dealership? . 
4y + saf Auto Dealership Computer Is backed 
Wa Associates, Inc., a national corporation 
@ . jn all major population centers. Oakleaf 


~_acibility for manufacture and programming 


e person with an Oakleaf 
; 4 complete profit center 


and maintenance, for your security. Continuing re- 
search and development also makes today’s Oakleaf 
computers compatible with tomorrow’s advances. It’s 
safe to buy an Oakleaf. 

For more information on the profit potential of the 
Oakleaf Auto Dealership Computer, or for the number 
of your local Oakleaf representative, call Barbara Jen- 
nings, National Marketing Department, (213) 989-5989. 


14600 Titus Street 
Panorama City, CA 91402 


Oakleaf & Associates, Inc. 
Your name 


Dealership 


Address 
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YOU 
MAY HAVE 
LOST A 
CUSTOMER 


TODAY- 
FOREVER 


ou’ve got a customer who is 
sf convinced he has not gotten 

the product or the service 
he’s paid for. Maybe he’s com- 
plained about it to your people and 
gotten zero or unsatisfactory re- 
sults. But possibly even worse, 
maybe he hasn’t even told you. 
Maybe, he’s just decided his only 
real recourse is small claims court. 
Or, he might simply engage in the 
ultimate protest—refusing to do 
business with you in the future. 

Odds are, he’s a customer you 
can’t afford to lose. And odds are, if 
you do lose him, it’ll be over a rela- 
tively minor issue. It needn’t hap- 
pen. 

All you really need to dois find a 
way to ensure that you and your 
customers will be able to com- 
municate. And there is a way. 

It’s known as AUTOCAP. In 
many ways it’s brand new. It’s cur- 
rently being voluntarily sponsored 
by 23 state and local dealer associ- 
ations, and it will be adopted by 
several more as the months go by. 

The name has been around since 
1973, when a program somewhat 
similar to the present one sprang 
from the Arizona Ethics program. 
The idea grew rapidly, but there 
was no real standardization or ac- 
countability. State and local as- 


sociations more or less designed 
their versions on their own, and 
the result was sometimes frustra- 
tion among consumers whose ex- 
pectations did not always match 
their experiences. 

Over the last 24 months, how- 
ever, the Automotive Consumer 
Action Program concept has 
steadily, and rather noticeably, 
matured. AUTOCAP decided to 
take a good look at itself, the needs 
of the industry and the industry’s 
consumers, and it commissioned 
an independent consultant to do 
the’same. Then, a panel consisting 
of dealers, state and local trade as- 
sociation managers, Arthur Del 
Negro of the National Association 
of District Attorneys, Barbara 
Gregg of the Montgomery County 
(Maryland) Consumer Protection 
Agency, and Dick Wagner, the 
chairman of NADA’s Consumer 
Affairs Committee, drafted a set of 
standards which NADA’s board of 
directors approved unanimously 
in June of ’79. Finally, last Oc- 
tober, AUTOCAP’s new start was 
kicked off at a White House press 
conference, and dealers’ commit- 
ment to customer satisfaction was 
out in the open in a national way. 

Does the AUTOCAP program 
represent a complete shift to the 
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to be harder on their own. 

‘‘Many of the consumers on the 
panels have worked around con- 
sumerism a lot and they know 
there are professional complainers 
out there—people who are never 
satisfied. Consequently, they tend 
to be much quicker to spot a 
chronic complainer—to see some- 
body making a big issue out of a 
tiny rattle. 

‘Dealers, on the other hand, can 
immediately tell whether that 
dealer has really made an effort.” 

Aside from the makeup of its 
panel, probably the main reason 
the public is able to perceive the 


program’s credibility is the fact 
that the panel’s decision is ‘‘bind- 
ing” on the participating dealer. 

If the consumer is not satisfied 
with the result, he can take his 
case and his complaint wherever 
he chooses. But the dealer, on the 
other hand, pre-commits to abide 
by panel decisions when he joins 
the program. 

Longbottom admits the ‘‘bind- 
ing” theme has crossed the lips of 
several dealers and made some of 
them wary of the program, but as 
she stressed, those dealers are 
misconstruing what the actual 


situation is. A decision made by an 
——___» 


REBATES? 


You Gotta Get ’Em In First! 


To generate floor volume we invite you to let us design a wanted 
door opener premium (or self liquidator) for you — A nationally 
advertised CONVOY* digital LCD 


iy BR 


Model SCI1s (solar) shown; suggested retail $39.95, 


Your logo, product identity and/or 
company name on the watch, 
backed by CONVOY’s reliability 
and warranty insures customer 
response. 

Watches are full function in a variety 
of styles, men’s and ladies’, with 
day, date, time, back lighted dial, all 
metal band and case with the 
accuracy of quartz, the dependabil- 
ity of electronics and the reliability 
of CONVOY. 


Model shown, with Solar cell, (in 
itself a good draw) in attractive pre- 
sentation box under $15.00 includ- 
ing your dealer imprint.* Other 
models available including alarm, 
Chronographs at equally attractive 
prices. 
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quartz electronic watch — 
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Our production facility can handle 
200,000 units monthly assuring 


complete back up availability. 
* with minimum order 


Wanna Kick A Tire? 
Send $20.00 with your 
business card or letterhead for 
a sample of the Model SCIIs 
(Solar) as illustrated; includes 
postage, insurance and 


CONVOY Electronic Industries 
P.O. Box 3511GE 
Phoenix, Arizona 85069 
Phone: (602) 995-8811 
TWX: 910-950-1958 
Cable: CONVOY PHX 
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AUTOCAP panel does not have 
the same weight as a ruling made 
in a court of law. Conceivably, 
then, if a panel decision bothered a 
dealer to such an extent that he 
could not live with it, he could 
loose himself from the commit- 
ment and the “bond” by disas- 
sociating himself—entirely— 
from the AUTOCAP program and 
name. 

But as Longbottom sees it, that 
kind of action on the part of a 
dealer—or even not getting in- 
volved in the program in the first 
place—would be more than unfor- 
tunate. ‘‘The expense of a cus- 


tomer satisfaction program,’”’ she 
says, ‘particularly AUTOCAP, is 
more than offset by the benefit 
that comes back to both the dealer 
and the sponsoring association in 
terms of customer satisfaction and 
goodwill, and repeat sales. 

‘There really is a change in the 
whole buying market these days. 
The consumers are becoming 
much more educated—not only to 
the pros and cons of automobiles, 
but with respect to the aftermar- 
ket as well. They’re curious about 
the availability of post-purchase 
remedies should they have a 
problem. They want to know they 


top off your profits! 


SNUGTOP, THE EASY-TO-SELL, QUAL- 
ITY CRAFTED LINE OF FIBERGLASS 
HARDTOPS. Classic designs, featuring 
hand laminated fiberglass construction 
for a long life, weather-tight fit. Designed 
with a unique air-filled cavity for added 
weather protection and sound deadening 
insulation. Finished with finest neoprene 
rubber seals. Equipped with D.O.T. 
approved tempered safety glass. Avail- 
able in white or black, with distinctive off- 
white inner shell. Standard and Quarter 
Window Models with optional sunroofs 
available. Shipped ready for fast, easy 
installation. Write or call for literature and 
complete profit information. CUSTOM 
HARDTOPS, SNUGTOP Division, 1711 
Harbor Avenue, P.O. Box 121, Long 
Beach, California 90801. Phone: (213) 
432-5454 or 436-3691. 
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~MGMIDGET, SPRITE 1968-1980 
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DATSUN cis ~ 4968-1970 
TR4A-6-250 ‘ 1968-1978 
TR7 inl ee 1978-1980 


SPITFIRE 1971-1980 


SNUG 


“A Tradition of Design Excellence and Craftsmanship” 
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can go somewhere for help if they 
need it. This consumer awareness 
is not a myth. 

‘‘What I'm trying to get across to 
dealers is, they don’t have to—and 
shouldn’t—equate customer 
satisfaction with Naderite-type 
consumer groups. Customer 
satisfaction is actually a positive 
and a cost-effective type of ap- 
proach. And I’m convinced that 
the absolute truth is, it’s the key to 
a better future for the automotive 
industry.” 

If AUTOCAP had not begun its 
evolution several years ago, would 
the industry and government be 
knocking heads in this particuler 
arena today? The answer is, they 
almost are. 

Says Longbottom, “I have a re. 
port that was given to all the (Fed. 
eral Trade) Commissioners by the 
FTC’s policy planning office, {and 
the report) makes it clear that one 
of three alternatives they’re re. 
viewing is mandatory post. 
purchase remedies. There seems 
to be little doubt about it: jf we 
don’t get behind programs like 
AUTOCAP now, there’s going to 
be regulation. If we don’t continue 
to do the things much of the indus- 
try is now trying to do, we're going 
to be continually hit over the heac 
with the statement that auto- 
related complaints lead the list of 
all of those received by com. 
plaint-handling mechanisms jp 
the country.”’ 

In addition to the 23 AUTO. 
CAPs, there are approximately 25 
state and local associations right 
now with some kind of dispute 
mediation mechanism, and 
NADA is hopeful that many of 
them will eventually adopt the 
structure and policies that wil! 
lead them into the AUTOCAP 
fold. 

Longbottom says the typical 
AUTOCAP can be set up inexpen- 
sively, and she says the national 
office can provide much of the 
technical assistance an associa. 
tion will need. 

Panelists volunteer their ser- 
vices, and Longbottom says there 
are a number of places where they 
can be recruited, including the dis. 
trict attorney’s office and the loca! 
consumer information agency 
Radio and TV stations and news. 
papers that have action lines o» 
consumer hotlines can be utilized 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Pat Close 


dealership. You will need to invest 
time, money and effort to make 
leasing work. And it should al- 
ways be considered a separate 
company and profit center. 

It’s important to remember 
what truck lease customers are 
looking for. They expect lease 
company personnel to know their 
job. They don’t expect it to be a 
casual business. They want a cer- 
tain type of equipment to do a par- 
ticular job. They want the benefit 
of quick, efficient service on the 
road and in the shop without the 
headaches of having to be respon- 
sible themselves. Truck lease cus- 
tomers usually are very cost con- 
scious and want a competitive 
price. They are looking to improve 
their cash flow by not buying that 
capital expenditure, the truck. 
The lessor must be ready to deal 
with these expectations. 

Leasing can lead to more than 
just a good departmental bottom 
line. It’s a good way to reach new 
customers who might not be con- 
tacted through regular dealership 
channels, and the truck dealer can 
also use the tax advantages of ac- 
celerated depreciation and in- 
vestment tax credit to his advan- 
tage in leasing. 

The major truck lease com- 
panies account for 30 to 35 percent 
of the national business, dealing 
primarily with large fleets. Truck 
dealers can find a lucrative market 


in wholesalers, retailers, and small 
local manufacturers. But many 
dealers already in the business 
caution against ‘‘specialized”’ cus- 
tomers. All kinds of people want 
to lease trucks, and the truck 
dealer must be careful in whom he 
signs. If the customer’s business is 
such that a sound truck cannot be 
reasonably guaranteed at the con- 
clusion of the lease, the lessor has 
a lot to lose if the terms and 
built-in protections are not what 
they should be. 

If you are interested in starting a 
lease company today, start small. 
Make sure you know your market 
and don’t be afraid to turn away 
business. And be prepared to man- 
age the business. Too few lease 
managers are adept at cash flow, 
balance sheets and the bottom 
line. The dealer must be prepared 
to spend his time seeing things are 
done right. 

Make sure you have the money 
and facilities to do the job. Many 
truck dealers have separate 
facilities for their leasing, others 
integrate everything under one 
roof, but in either case, treat leas- 
ing as a separate business. 

As we said, many truck dealers 
and manufacturers see leasing be- 
coming an active part of their op- 
erations this decade. If the truck 
dealer is to become a transporta- 
tion specialist, meeting the de- 
mands of his market, he may have 
to become a leasing expert. With 
the right mixture of time, money 
and effort, along with patience and 
perserverance, leasing can be 
made to pay off. E 


ared exclusively for automotive executive by Patrick R. Close, director of NADA’s American Truck Dealers Division. All inquiries should 
mp ist Close, director ATD, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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Douglas Eickhoff 


Achieving Your Maximum Profit 


T icv is no better time than 
now, today, to take another 
good look at your Service 
Department. New and used car 
sales are not the greatest, and until 
everyone is at ease with the cost 
and supply of gasoline and diesel 
fuel, the public will wait to buy 
what it wants. For how long? Who 
knows? But can you afford to wait 
and see? Maybe you can, but it 
can’t hurt to put your Service and 
Parts Departments on a maximum 
profit basis. 

To get them there, check a 
couple of guidelines very quickly. 
Get out your financial statement 
and look at these figures: your 
gross profit percent of sales in the 
customer labor and warranty labor 
areas should be 65 percent or bet- 
ter. If your gross profit is below 65 


percent, chances are you cannot 
make a net profit in service. 

If you have Service Specials on a 
regular basis—and you should— 
take these lower retail prices into 
consideration before you settle on 
a retail labor rate. The key to hav- 
ing a good customer labor rate is to 
set it high enough so that you can 
afford to have Service Specials. 

You might think that your Ser- 
vice Department can’t compete 
with the mass merchandisers. 
This is not true! Your service cus- 
tomer will always shop around 
when it’s time for maintenance 
work. Your lube and oil change 
must not be unreasonable, and 
your front end alignment, engine 
tune-ups, cooling system flushes, 
and brake and exhaust work must 
be in line with the mass merchan- 
disers; that’s not to say cheaper, or 
as cheap as, but in line. 

Your Service Department offers 
better quality service because you 
have better quality help and your 
customers are willing to pay a lit- 
tle extra. They don’t like to go 
from muffler shop to brake shop to 
gas station (if they can find one 
that will service their car) to have 
service performed. They are 
looking for a home—a one-stop 
service spot where they can have 
all of the required work done, not 
just warranty. It’s up to you! 

If you do not have specials or a 
service menu, get together with 
your service manager today and 
put one together. A preprinted ser- 


vice menu will stay with your cus- 
tomer and get him thinking about 
maintenance service at your 
dealership. Do not cut your 
mechanics’ time because you have 
specials—they do not care how 
much the customer pays. In fact, 
your mechanics will love to do 
more alignments, tune-ups, 
brakes and mufflers; this is where 
they can beat the clock! The fae. 


tory will love you, and your war. « 


ranty-customer pay ratio should 
drastically improve. 

‘‘Well’’ you say, “I have done all 
that. Now what?” Start a sales 
contest among your technicians. 
Meet with them in an evening 
meeting, tell them what you have 
in mind and ask them for help. 
When you show up at the service 
meeting, they know you mean 
business. 

Ask your mechanics in front of 
your Parts Department personne! 
if they get all the parts for a job, If 
not, are you losing business? Js 
your parts manager stocking the 
‘‘wrong” part? Is he buying filters 
coolant, plugs, etc. at the best pos- 
sible price to you? Doall discounts 
get passed on to the dealership? 
Are you sure? Really sure? If you 
want to find out, call a couple of 
your “better” parts suppliers and 
shop the price. Your customers do 
that to you, don’t they? Check our 
the glass suppliers, bumper and 
used parts suppliers, but do it only 
if you want honest, profit-making 
Service and Parts Departments, AR 


This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by Douglas Eickhoff, Service and Parts Director of Steve Foley Cadillac, Inc. All comments or 
questions pertaining to these columns should be addressed to: Douglas Eickhoff, Steve Foley Cadillac, Inc., 100 Skokie Blvd., Northbrook, IL. 60062. 
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NADA 
WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE 

SET 
FOR 
SEPTEMBER 


redit restraints and interest rates; high un- 
employment and low consumer confidence; 
fuel economy standards and alternate energy 
ces, taxes; government regulations; and an un- 
“ttair economy. These are the issues of the day... 
| of the decade. And these are the issues that the 
sional Conference will address, September 17 and 
the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C. 
e Automotive Trade Association Managers 
we tentatively scheduled a summer/fall meeting for 
tember 18-21 at the same location.) 
ile NADA works to serve the interests of its 
s every day, the National Conference repre- 
nte possibly its most visible effort to voice the con- 
sms of its members on a national level. Attending 
Ec nference will be NADA Directors from each 
and major metropolitan area; state and local as- 
jon presidents, vice presidents, and managers; 
resentatives of NADA. These are the voices 
will carry the dealer message to the Adminis- 
and to the Congress, and will relay the re- 
e back to the membership at home. 
this national election year, the National Confer- 
cannot avoid having political overtones and im- 
ations. ISSUES ’80 has been chosen as the theme 
‘the Conference, and leaders in the economic and 
arenas will address the issues which directly 
-vectly affect the retail automotive industry. 
;dent Carter has been invited to open the Con- 
and noted Economist Barry Bosworth of The 
xs Institution, House Majority Leader jim 
and Secretary of Transportation Neil 
midt are others who have received invita- 
; to spe" of the Conference, which occurs less 
- +o months before the presidential elections, is 
set the elected officials in Washington have de- 
ded they cannot overlook. A congressional recep- 
the Caucus Room of the Cannon House Office 
14. will cap the first day’s events, and will en- 
articipants of the Conference to meet face 
‘th their congressional representatives. 
ever, lobbying on Capitol Hill is not the only 
of the Conference. It also aims to dissemi- 
spose formation, improve communications, and 
ate the efforts of the national, state and local 


~s 


associations which represent the interests of 21,000 
retail new vehicle dealers. 

Information: The forum that is the National Con- 
ference will be focused on determining how dealers 
fit into the national picture. In the process, some cold 
facts will have to be addressed. In May, for example, 
unemployment stood at 7.8 percent. Since the begin- 
ning of the year, an estimated 100,000 dealership 
employees have lost their jobs because of the slow- 
down in new vehicle sales. 

Another aspect of the Conference is its capacity to 
enable NADA to show newly elected Directors and 
state association presidents the true breadth of the 
membership services and benefits which NADA 
provides. An Industry Relations message at the Con- 
ference and a panel discussion of NADA’s position 
and action on pending federal legislation and on re- 
cent manufacturer responses to economic conditions 
will provide vital information to the attendants. 

Communication: One of the better benefits of the 
annual meeting each year lies in the fact that it 
provides a common meeting ground for members of 
the national, state and local associations and acts as a 
sort of orientation for newly elected officials where 
they can meet their peers, learn the network, and ex- 
change ideas. And while much information is passed 
through one-on-one meetings between participants, 
the Business Management Committee presentation 
distills ideas gathered from all parts of the country 
and presents them to the state and local associations. 
In this manner, a dealer in California may benefit 
from a tip given by a dealer in Michigan. 

Coordination: Establishing and maintaining an 
effective communications network is essential be- 
cause it smooths coordination of member dealer ef- 
forts in industry and government relations. This 
united front is imperative in getting the manufac- 
turer or federal government to act in behalf of the 
dealer’s interests. Areas that still require a coordi- 
nated, united effort are floor planning, energy, and 
credit and finance issues. 

The retail automotive industry is vital to the 
health and viability of the American economy. With 
the national elections looming, the National Confer- 
ence will enable the dealer representatives to remind 
the Administration and Congress of that fact. AB 
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What May be Happening 


To Your New & Used Car 
Departments 


oe 


c 
~« 


loor traffic has all but dried 

up.” ‘’The problem is, people 

just can’t handle the price.” 
“They walk right out the door 
when they see the interest rates.”’ 
“IT can’t give the cars I’ve got 
away.” 

Although these are not actual 
quotes, there’s little doubt similar 
sentiments have been expressed 
many times, and will be, by 
dealers who wish the whole bad 
situation would just somehow 
blow away. 

The industry hasn’t heard the 
word “optimum” in a long time, 
and few if any would argue that 
conditions are even ‘‘fair’’, 
nationwide. But somehow, a 
number of dealers are racking up 
sales, for no special reason and 
with no particular advantage other 
than that they have firmly estab- 
lished control over what goes on in 
their new and used car depart- 
ments. As far as they’re concerned, 
a lot of the excuses some dealers 
are using for failure just don’t have 
to come true. 

In many instances, the dealers’ 
control—and the black ink they 
are bathing in—can be attributed 
to an NADA program known as 
Sales Trak. What we’re saying 
may sound like a commercial, but 
Sales Trak is something that has 
brought about a lot of positive 
dealership results. 

“How?” is a very good question, 
because there is no poof-and-a- 


—! 
Cee 


Doesn't 
Have To 


puff-of-smoke dramatic magic in 
selling a car. It is very much, in the 
view of NADA, a matter of prepa- 
ration, organization, and planning. 

A solid game plan and the 
willingness to stick to it have 
changed a lot of NFL losers into 
winners, and Sales Trak’s consul- 
tants feel they have proven the 
same is true in the case of 
dealerships. 

‘The need exists today to be bet- 
ter organized, to take greater ad- 
vantage of the opportunities to sell 
a car,’”’ says Sales Trak manager 
Steve Wancik. ‘‘Managers have, in 
past years, gotten away success- 
fully and profitably with poor 
management habits. The condi- 
tions now are such, though, that 
they dictate good management 
habits, and good management 
starts with managing people. 

‘Basically, Sales Trak is a con- 
trol system and a follow-up sys- 
tem, and our major element, defi- 
nitely, is management control of 
what goes on. When times were 
good and five or six customers per 
salesman were coming in every 
day, a lot of cars were being sold 
and managers didn’t have to worry 
about the details of what was 
going on out on the sales floor. But 
now they do. Management has put 
itself in a hole and lost its sense of 
what it’s all about. It has allowed 
the paperwork aspect of its job to 
become the priority.’ 

Wancik says the first thing his 
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people do when they visit a 
dealership is figure out what a 
manager really is doing with his 
time. ‘‘We have a manager duty 
sheet,’’ he says, ‘on which we 

to get the manager to list how 
much time he spends doing the 
different things he does. Often we 
find we need to teach him to dele- 
gate a lot of things, in such a way 
that he will not have to hire ad- 
ditional people.” 

Says Sales Trak consultant Jim 
Mitchell, “I’ve never seen a sales 
manager who needed to be bogged 
down in paperwork. Those who 
were had either created it for 
themselves or were completely 
disorganized. We try to organize 
the sales manager in relation to a 
productive use of time—we try to 
get him to set the proper priorities 


for himself. He’s going to have <« 


some paperwork, he’s going to be 
appraising and wholesaling cars, 
handling ROs, but it shouldn’t be a 
priority. The priority has to be 
managing the people.” 

By the time a Sales Trak repre- 
sentative arrives at the dealership 
for the initial three-day visit (four, 
if the store has 16 to 25 salesmen), 
he already has an idea of the sitya- 
tion he’s going to confront. He’s 
pored over pages of data, and he’s 
been briefed over the phone by the 
dealer. (Two men install the plan 
in three days if a dealer employs 
more than 25 salesmen.) 

The first day at the store, the 


——— 


secentative acquaints himself 
“th the dealer and then conducts 
ersation between the sales 
ager (OT managers) and the 
“Jer The dialog can last two 
r or nine hours, but hopefully, 
"see ]t is the same: a firm grasp 
rogram, and better com- 
ication between the dealer 
‘hic lieutenants. Often, Wan- 
Ys consultants say, the discus- 
on cession proves neither dealer 
manager has a clear under- 
ading of how the other thinks 
sales department ought to be 
ne first day is often a revela- 
for everybody. ' 
~ second day begins with a 
les meeting, during which the 
Jesmen learn all of the 
need. nics of the program, and 
at they must do to make it 
_ After that, the consultant 
Meeeewith each one 
“ividually—and with the 
“nagers—helping them apply 
‘eystem while they’re actually 
sdeaing on the floor. 

Hof the consultants we talked 
“recsed that theirs is not a can- 
~ inflexible program. They 
tq mold it to the dealership, 
ning how it can fit in with 
etore’s policies and procedures 
one of their prime objectives of 


aht 


ne Beek's aim, Wancik says, 
| hot to make the store and staff 

ae wholesale changes, and it 
y does avoid precipitating 


significant employee turnover. 

But the program does insist that 
salesmen and managers work 
closer together to create the sale. 
“There are three basic things in 
Sales Trak,’”’ says Wancik, ‘that 
we expect everyone to accept: a 
floor traffic record, called a pros- 
pect information card; a manager 
check—the salesman must confer 
with the manager before the pros- 
pect walks out; and a daily one- 
on-one meeting between the man- 
ager and the salesman to talk 
about the prospects that left and 
what can be done to get them 
back.” 

The management check is de- 
signed to force the manager at 
least somewhat away from 
readying cars for delivery and an- 
swering service complaints and 
other things that really should be 
the lower priority parts of his job. 
It’s intended to move him toward 
making sure the salesmen are 
selling the cars, and toward help- 
ing them to do so. 

Through the use of a sales man- 
ager control, the manager is en- 
couraged to note every time he 
sees a salesman with a customer. 
It helps the dealer, at a glance, tell 
whether the manager and the sales 
force are making an attempt to 
work together. 

If at the end of the day, for in- 
stance, the control showed that 
the manager had listed only two or 
three prospects, and the salesmen 


CE GO) 
es 


/ 
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had nonetheless turned in 18 
“ups” cards, then the dealer would 
know right away that the sales 
manager was not really involved 
that day in helping the salesmen, 
and it would be the dealer’s turn to 
find out why. 

“On the other hand,’”’ Wancik 
says, “if the sales manager has 18 
people on his control sheet and the 
men turn in only three copies of 
the ‘‘ups’”’ card, then it’s time 
someone found out what’s going 
on with the salesmen.” 

Many dealerships do not bother 
counting the number of prospects 
the individual salesmen deal with 
in a day, but Wancik argues that 
maintaining a count is really 
necessary in determining how ef- 
fective the sales force is. 

“Ask me the worth of a given 
salesman,” he says, ‘‘and I'll ask to 
see his closing ratio. But if the 
manager can’t come up with an 
accurate count as to the number of 
customers a salesman has seen, 
then there’s no way of measuring 
that man or woman’s effective- 
ness. You'll only be able to guess- 
timate the situation, your judg- 
ment will be prey to the subjec- 
tivity and self-interest of your 
staff, and you’re going to have a 
distorted picture of the efficiency 
of your organization. 

“It’s a compelling reason to use 
the prospect information cards, 
and it’s a compelling reason to re- 
member you’re not going to get 
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those cards without management 
awareness of what’s going on.”” 

“As far as we’re concerned,” 
says consultant Jim Robbins, ‘‘the 
important thing is not how many 
customers a salesman has sold, 
but how many he didn’t sell. And 
the managers don’t know.” 

Says Robbins’ cohort Mike 
Abenshein, “We constantly hear 
dealers and GMs say things like, 
‘George made his draw last month, 
so he didn’t cost me any money,’ 
or ‘He sold 15 cars; he dida hell of a 
job.’ The truth is, though, if they 
knew the amount of floor traffic 
they had, if they knew what was 
happening daily, they might find 
out that George perhaps could 
have sold 30. And they might find 
out that he perhaps did cost them 
something.” 

Sales Trak utilizes a comput- 
erized monitoring system that 
spells out exactly what is hap- 
pening on the floor. In Wancik’s 
words, “It gives the dealers a road 
map of each individual’s prog- 
ress.” 

It tells the dealer how many 
days a salesman has worked in a 
given month; his total contacts; 
the number he sold and the per- 
centage of closes; the types of 
‘ups’’ he’s seen and how he’s done 
with each category; and the 
number of people he’s been able to 
bring back for a second visit. The 
analysis even charts each man’s 
share of the department’s ex- 
penses and computes whether he 
is responsible for a net profit or 
loss. 

Says Wancik, “What we’re say- 
ing is, the dealership today doesn’t 
know how many referrals it’s 
getting—it has no way of charting 
them. It’s got no way of knowing 
how many repeat people are com- 
ing back in, and it has no way of 
knowing whether salesmen are 
following up or not. 

“If you don’t individualize per- 
formance, you can’t realize what 
one man needs and that another 
man might need something else. 
It’s like the manager’s shooting in 
the dark. He might hit something 
in a sales meeting and he might 
not.” 

Wancik and the other consul- 
tants say the average dealership 
should close 20 percent of the 
‘first timers’’, those who have 
never been to the store before; 50 
percent of those who have previ- 


ously bought; 50 percent of those 
who’ve been sent to a salesman by 
name; and 67 percent of the be- 
backs. 

‘With the right statistics in 
front of him, a dealer can look and 
see whether even a 25-car-a- 
month man has some weak spots, 
and he can have the manager work 
on them,” says Wancik. ‘‘Without 
those stats, the manager and 
dealer alike would probably just 
look at his work and say, ‘He’s 
great.’ ”’ 

The analysis can lead a dealer to 
ask himself and his people several 
questions: if deliveries are lagging 
far behind sales, he might wonder 
whether the deals are being 
wrapped up tightly enough, or 
whether the finance man is losing 
control of his sources, or whether 
the salesmen are ordering cars 
rather than trying to sell from 
stock those vehicles that almost 
fit the bill. 

Despite the effectiveness of the 
computerized tools, though, Sales 
Trak’s chief importance is in what 
it can do with the manager’s day. 
The manager can be made to be 
much more effective, and he in 
turn can make the salesmen much 
more effective too. 

Says consultant Scott Diugud, 
“We want everybody to realize 
that there is more traffic coming 
through those doors than they 
think. Everybody has a basic need, 
and that’s transportation—and the 
sales manager and his people can 
do something about it. It’s a mat- 
ter of finding the need and tailor- 
ing your whole sales approach to 
1t. 

“Our staff does not promise the 
dealer a miracle way to build his 
traffic to 100 people a day. But we 
do say that for the people coming 
in, we can help maximize the 
profit potential.” 

Wancik says his and his consul- 
tants’ aim, in each dealership’s 
case, is the day when the sales 
manager can go home and say, “I 
know what happened to every po- 
tential deal we had.” 

When that happens, Wancik 
says, ‘‘It sometimes leads to some 
eye-opening decisions like that of 
one of our recent dealers. A couple 
of weeks after we had installed our 
program, he decided to cancel his 
planned advertising increase. 
Looking at the results of what we 
had tried to instill, he could see 
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that public awareness of his place 
had not been the problem. Traffic 
was not that far from its high. Soon 
after, neither were his profits.” 

Though Sales Trak is a sales 
management system with the 
manager at its focus, the consul- 
tant also devotes a considerable 
amount of time to. the 
salesmen—showing them how to 
prospect in a timely fashion and 
why it is important. 

In Wancik’s opinion, the first 
thing a salesman usually has to do 
is slow himself down so that he 
can slow his prospects down. 

‘‘In good sales years,”” he Says, “a 
salesman could speed through a 
sale, shortcut good professional 
salesmanship, and still] make 
money. He had plenty of People to 
talk to, so he would get to the close 
of the sale in the most rapid fash- 
ion he could. 

‘We try to train that salesman 
to use the basic steps most of the 
good ones use: demo of the car 
presentation of the product. And 
we try to eliminate the oh-you-did 
syndrome. 

“Too many salesmen cal] pros- 
pects several days after they come 
in, either because that’s when they 
get around to it or because they are 
reluctant to ‘hassle’ the People. So 
the predictable happens: the peo- 
ple tell the salesman they've 
bought another car, he stares at the 
wall for a second, and then he says: 
‘Oh. You did?’ 

‘We try to get the salesman out 
of that syndrome and make him 
realize that the most important 
phone call he can ever make is 
within the first 24 hours of the 
prospect’s visit.” 

Sales Trak consultant Robbins 
points out that several studies 
have shown that most Prospects 
never hear from the salesman, and 
he claims it literally almost 
amounts to throwing sales away. 

‘‘A full 33 percent of a 
dealership’s prospects can be 
brought back in with Proper 
follow-up,’’ he says, ‘‘and two- 
thirds of those can be converted to 
the bottom line. We’ve demon- 
strated it. And all it takes is the 
realization that some people just — 
didn’t want to admit to you that 
what they were looking at was 
way out of their budget. But cal}- 
ing them and telling them, 4 en. 
joyed talking to you yesterday, if 
there’s anything I can do to help 


iu, please get in touch with me; 
**ike to be your salesman,’ often 
% the effect of loosening them 
©. They'll volunteer information 
%y never would have in the 
hbowroom, and they may express 
“terest in something else.” 
Says Wancik, ‘We keep hearing 
~m dealers not on the program, 
look. My people are already doing 
‘ese things. They are prospect- 
and they do give demo rides 
presentations.’ But the prob- 
with that often comes clear: 
ve been trained to do it, but 
‘ey really are not doing it. And 
thout the guidance of the man- 
Tr they almost never will. And 
“at's why getting that manager in 
%: rhythm of doing the right 
Sings is such a priority with us. 
ing him how and why he has 
pay attention to his people is the 
le crux of what Sales Trak is 
“signed to address.” 
Wancik points out that a man- 
“ex's stated priorities and his 
orking ones are often at odds. 
Ye finds he often doesn’t quite 
sow how to handle his people 
Sectively,”” Wancik says, ‘‘and 
% administrative detail manages 
© creep into being number one. 
‘nfortunately, the difference be- 
veen a sales manager and a sales 
iministrator is very amportai. 
Sales Trak might best be calle 
Mofit Control” or even “.. . an 
“xounting system for profits, 
<j NADA charges $2800 to in- 
“il the program in a dealership 
“sh at least four salesmen, and 
95 for each additional salesman. 
also tacks onto the bill the con- 
itant’s travel expenses for five 
ays (The initial three-day in- 
“lation is followed by two single 
ep days during the course of 
Qe year.) Certain payment op- 
Boe and price discounts are 
, ae in fact, is not a 
pe seminar, but a year-long 
“ctical program designed to get 
| be dealership on track and keep it 
‘ere. It can be renewed year to 
car for a small fee, and it can be 


iesstability your sales force 


= sales Trak staff feels the 
topram is aS necessary to profits 
a les as the financial state- 
z . to dealership expenses. 
i ¢ their clients feel its 


baeiey goes considerably be- 
“ond that. & 
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Lighting With Quartz? 
Here’s A Better Way: 
METAL HALIDE. 


Ram Series 


Quartz lighting was popular when energy was 
inexpensive, and it performed well. But aggressive 
dealers know that the only outdoor light Sources made 
for today’s realities are Metal Halide. 

Let’s compare your quartz to the LSI Metal Halide 
Ram Series. On a fixture to fixture basis you'll find the 
Ram will: 

e reduce energy operating costs by 70% 

e increase your lighting output by 38% 

e cut your lamp replacement cost with lamps that last 
six times longer than quartz! 

LSI Metal Halide Ram fixtures were designed for 
economically replacing your old quartz unit using 
existing poles, brackets and wiring. Instead of paying 
more and more to operate an obsolete light source, find 
out how you can enjoy a 2-4 year payback on an energy 
efficient system from LSI. 

Stop paying overhead on your overhead. 


For more information, write or call for a full 
color brochure describing our energy 
saving systems. 


P.O. Box 42419 * 4201 Malsbary Rd. * Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 « (513) 793-3200 
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Who 
Needs 
To Sell 
When 
You Can 
trade? 


by M. McDowell, with Ron Rogers 


came obsessed with the tele- 

vision phenomenon “Let’s 
Make a Deal’, Northern Virginia 
Ford and Mazda dealer Ted Britt 
decided there was more than one 
way to “‘sell’’ a car. 

He turned his dealership into a 
“tradin’ post”, and “Texas Ted” 
announced with a flourish that he 
would consider taking anything of 
value if it would help a prospect 
come to terms. 

Since then, land, jewelry, live- 
stock and cemetery plots, farm 
equipment, boats, Irish ponies and 
an old stagecoach have all been 
presented to and usually accepted 
by the enterprising Britt as full or 
partial payment for something 
he’s looking to deal. 

Has it paid off? Well, Texas Ted 
has been in the bartering business 
for the last 16 of his 21 years as a 
dealer, and judging from the ex- 
pansiveness of his store and his 
spread just outside Washington, 
D.C., he’ll probably do it a few 
more times. 

But there is other evidence that 
it’s been worth it. “I traded for 
these diamonds,” Britt said, and as 
he extended his left hand, three 
picture-perfects sparkled in a 
mounting of yellow gold. The cen- 
ter stone appeared to be slightly 
larger than a carat, and each of the 
others, perhaps three-quarters of 
that. “The fella came in with a real 


L ong before the country be- 


Trade what = 
you don't want, get an 


, 
WAV 

ae 
0 


Ford. 


Texas Ted Britt loves to talk trade. And he knows that by takin’ 
in your old things he can help make your new Ford even more 


affordable. 


What Can 
You Trade? 


Anything of value. Land. Furniture. 
Jewelry. Farm equipment. Furs. 


People have even traded cemetary plots, Irish 


ponies and an old stagecoach! Now you 


won't have to reach so far into your cash 


bag to get a new Ford. 


It's a wild idea. 


Wild as the old west. 


Al Capone model. It had nine 
diamonds. I handled motorcycles 
then, and we traded what he had 
for a Kawasaki. But I couldn’t wear 
a ring like that, so I had earrings 
made for my wife—a center 
diamond with a pendant diamond 
hanging from each one. As you can 
imagine, she doesn’t mind deals 
like these at all.” 

The tradin’ post doesn’t take 
every pelt that’s brought in, and 
Ted Britt enjoys telling about one 
deal he didn’t make in particular. 
“A guy came in with a load of 
emeralds and opals,’’ he said. 
‘‘They looked beautiful. He 
wanted to trade them for two cars, 
and he said the emeralds were 
worth $11,000 and the opals 
$10,000. I reminded him that we 
trade wholesale for wholesale, and 
he agreed. 

‘‘We then met the man at the 
appraiser’s, and we found out the 
quality of the stones was poor. In 
fact, they were practically worth- 
less. The man then got suddenly 
humble, and he said he’d trade the 
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stones for a used car for his daugh- 
ter. We decided we couldn’t do 
that, even, so we folded up our 
money and went home.” The 
memory—and time—produced a 
chuckle as Britt talked about it. 
Undeniably, this owner of a 
leasing company, a car rental 
company and several other enter- 
prises has a Texas-style flair for 
promotion that has served him 


well ever since he left his home- ~7 


town of Junction, Texgs— 
population 200—several years ago. 
His first dive into the deal un- 
usual involved two donkeys 
which he accepted as partial com- 
pensation for a 1963 Falcon Squire 
wagon. He later accepted some 
ponies, and he penned the animals 
in a corral in front of the Ford 
dealership to attract attention, 
until some animal lovers pro- 
tested that the corral was unfair 
The ponies and donkeys were 
retired to a farm, but Britt kept on 
with the line, “We'll trade for any- 
thing of value” as a regular gim- 


mick in his advertising, and the « 


I 


= 


Fe 


first of many deals that have helped make Texas Ted Britt more than just another dealer in the Washington, D.C. area occurred better 
“yrs 


16 years 2g0— 


‘eam of the good, the bad, and 
Miiely has not stopped since. 
actors, Plows, an arc welder, 
“tric guitars and amplifiers, and 
ya Piper Cub airplane minus a 
weller have made their way to 


meaily, it’s a salesman who 
“discusses 4 less-than-ordinary 
de with a potential customer. If 
bade seems possible, the sales- 
@» brings management into the 
[on. cometimes we can 
we the value of an item, but if 
sean’t be certain, we definitely 
tan appraisal,” Britt told us. 
“ihe said he doesn’t worry 
meiosing 4 customer while 
iting for the assessment. Who 
~ would take this stuff?’’ he 
ing. 
SE ants each deal, of 
“use, because, “We've sold cars 
wouldn’t have sold otherwise, 
iwe’re moving inventory. We'll 
te used furniture as trade on 
da cars. If you make a dollar, it’s 
‘bllar you wouldn’t have had. 
Recently, Britt accepted a 28- 


aaa 


foot cabin cruiser from a customer 
who, said Britt, “had had his fling 
with the water and now wanted 
to play with a 4-wheel-drive 
Bronco.” 

Where does he store such mis- 
cellany? ‘(We don’t,” he said, ‘ever 
seem to have a storage problem. 
There are 16 of us here, and usu- 
ally we know somebody who 
needs something. Often, we find 
out where we can turn a barter 
item into cash before the trade is 
even completed.” 

But it doesn’t always work out, 
no matter how fine the item hap- 
pens to be. Recently, for instance, 
a man brought in his wife’s mink 
coat, wanting to use it for a down 
payment. “The coat was made in 
Greece,”’ said Britt, ‘‘and to me, it 
looked very good. So, I consulted a 
furrier and found that no one 
wants a used mink coat. The only 
way to sell it, I was told, would be 
to leave it in a used clothing con- 
signment shop, and we couldn’t do 
that. I had to tell the man there 
was no deal, but it was alright. He 


two donkeys for one Falcon. For a time, the animals were used as a dealership attraction. 


later told us his wife was tickled. 
She wanted to keep the coat any- 
way.” 

In the past few months, because 
of the scarcity of cash, Britt has 
hammered hard on the barter idea 
in his promotions. ‘People are get- 
ting down to practicalities,” he 
said. He estimates that among all 
his locations, four or five people a 
day phone or come in to talk about 
a possible barter deal. ‘‘They’re 
just people,” he said. “All kinds of 
people. Many of them now are 
talking about getting rid of their 
vacation lots. These are high 
pressure items, and they’ve got 
‘em and don’t want ’em. 

“You know, there are 20 or 30 
different vacation land develop- 
ments in Virginia. The other day, a 
guy had two lots he wanted to 
trade. I called the developer and he 
said, ‘We’re selling; we’re not 
buying. We’ve still got plenty.’ I 
gave him the lot numbers, and in 
about a half hour he called back to 
say those were the two worst lots 
in the place, and the man was 
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$1800 behind in his community 
dues. We had to tell the customer 
we didn’t want those lots.” 

Britt has been in the automobile 
business 35 years, first as a sales- 
man for a Cadillac dealer named 
Floyd Akers, who at one time 
owned all the Cadillac dealerships 
in the Washington, D.C. area. 
During World War II, Britt had 
flown planes for the U.S. Coast 
Guard, and based on this experi- 
ence, he and Akers started a non- 
scheduled airline from the District 
of Columbia to the surrounding 
Maryland and Virginia beaches. 
“We were flying so regularly, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board said we 
had to cease and desist because we 
were too close to being sched- 
uled,’’ Britt recalled. ‘Then I went 
to work for Akers selling Cadillacs 
and he taught me all I know.” 

Today, Britt and his wife live in 
a 100-year-old farmhouse where, 
Britt likes to claim, “I’m so close 
[to the Ford store] I can hear them 
page me.’’ Two sons and two 
sons-in-law help in managing the 
various dealerships, and the 
youngest daughter is a part of one 
of the new-car sales staffs. 

Britt does not claim his barter 
idea is original, “but we’ve adver- 
tised and promoted it big,” he said. 
‘We used to use TV, but it’s so ex- 
pensive. Now we use radio and 
newspapers. A recent radio spot 
has a country boy talkin’ about 
trading anything, and a lot of peo- 
ple want to know why I used my 
Own voice instead of getting 
someone else. But it’s not me on 
that spot; it just sounds like me.” 

The 60-second spot opens with a 
yell that sounds like a coyote’s 
howl. Texas flavor is injected with 
an accented voice asking, ‘“You 
wanta trade a horse?” The listener 
is informed that Ted Britt will 
trade for anything, and “that takes 
a man with grit.” It closes with a 
neighing horse and sounds of a 
crowd offering freezers, used fur- 
niture, and other items for barter. 
The spot is highly professional and 
memorable, and it’s been effective 
in this tight economy. 

“T think some of our customers 
start looking around and clean out 
their attics when they hear about 
us,’”’ the still-Texan said. ‘This 
morning, a man brought in an an- 
tique shotgun with a bent barrel.’ 
Britt admitted he took the gun and 
sold a car. fE 


(Continued from page 36) 


and increasingly, she says, they 
are. 

She encourages AUTOCAPSs to 
get people who may seem to be 
“adversarial consumerists”’, be- 
cause she feels they’re the best al- 
lies in the long run to strengthen 
the credibility of the program. She 
Says newspaper reporters have 
shown they do well in the panelist 
role, and she says that, in fact, 
panelists don’t necessarily have to 
be consumerists at all, as long as 
they represent the community and 
consumers in general. Retired 
people with technical back- 
grounds or an instructor in au- 
tomotive technology could prove 
out very well. 

Mark Herrmann, a Westchester, 
N.Y. Buick dealer and a NADA di- 
rector, sees the issue of industry 
self-regulation as a clear and obvi- 
ous one. ‘Very simply,” he says, 
“the better the reputation of the 
industry, the easier it will be to 
sell cars.”’ 

Before AUTOCAP arrived in 
Herrmann’s area, dealers there 
were having considerable trouble. 
Auto-related complaints to the 
local district attorney’s office 
outweighed those in any other 
category, and the county board 
was considering some apparently 
rather unworkable consumer 
legislation. But not long after AU- 
TOCAP’s implementation, the 
legislation was defeated and 
shelved, and auto complaints 
dropped from first place to third. 

Jack Curlett, located several 
hundred miles south of Herrmann 
in Washington, D.C., is apparently 
considerably closer to the former 
Greater New York Auto Dealers 
Association president with re- 
spect to viewpoint. 

‘“‘Anyone who thinks con- 
sumerism will die on the vine,” 
the vice president and general 
manager of Capitol Cadillac says, 
‘will find that vine will come back 
and choke him.’ AUTOCAP helps 
the dealer, he says, and gives hima 
fairer hearing than he is likely to 
get elsewhere. ‘There is nothing 
worse than sitting in front of a 
jury, trying to describe your busi- 
ness to people who may not under- 
stand it. And that’s what we have 
to keep in mind.” 

AUTOCAP is somewhat lim- 
ited in that it has not been de- 
signed to address warranty related 
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disputes or those relating to 
leged defects. But each of the US=s 
manufacturers, including Volk 
wagen, now has some sort 
mediation mechanism, utiliziy 
either their own resources or those 
of the Better Business Bure 
Pilot programs like project Av- 
toLine, funded by U.S. and foreier 
manufacturers and run by the BBB. 
have also experienced success.__ 
Although AUTOCAP’s strengtt 
is in resolving dealer problems re 
sulting from the sale or servicin; 
of vehicles, it too has done wel 
lately mediating factory disputes 
where there was considerable 
unofficial support from the fa: 
tory. Toyota, in fact, is ready t 
conduct an on-the-record test wi 
AUTOCAP, during which they’ 
pre-commit to honor panel dec 
sions in two AUTOCAP sites. 
But NADA, says Longbottom 
does not expect its program to 
the public’s sole recourse, to ¢ 
exclusion of the manufac 
programs. She says she does fe 
however, that the industry 
image with respect to this dispy 
resolution issue would attain 
higher gloss if the industry han 
dled its own problems without any, 
outside help. ‘The AUTOCAP 
program, for instance,” she sai: 
‘is a dealer program and a demon- 
stration of dealers’ commitmer 
to customers. Because of that, iti 
something we can utilize jn . 
public relations sense, and some 
rn we can be especially prow 
fe) ay ‘ 
All the words, the attitudes, ai 
the actions seem to spell out a new 
automotive era, and it looks a 
though AUTOCAP will have a 
solid part in it. The program’s na- 
tional office is looking for growth 
and it is willing to nurture it 
Those running AUTOCAP are 
tent on further improving the r . 
gram, bettering its follow-up pro- 
cedures, and further enhancing its 
credibility. 
Says one veteran dealer-panel- 
ist, ‘the people who have we 
closely with AUTOCAP fing 
works, and with very few exce 
tions, we find we're able to get ¢ 
settlement everybody wants. Byt 
many of us think we’ve got a 
to go. We have to convince ey, 
body that for the future of oy 
business, what we’re grabbj 
onto here is something we can’t do 
without.” RY 
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HAT’S NEW ON THE MARKET 


bis stainless steel Zero Start Die- 
1 Fuel Warmer is for installation 
mn diesel powered trucks to pre- 
‘nt waxing problems in No. 2 
iese] fuel that often cause fuel fil- 
& clogging during winter opera- 
ms. Besides protecting against 
logging which leads to fuel 
trvation and, frequently, break- 
lwns. these fuel warmers permit 
: year operation on lower cost 


snbrite has introduced a new 
Se arecll Monogram Letter- 
tg Kit for personalizing cars, 
ans, and trucks. The kit contains 
08 block style, precut, self- 
lhesive letters and 16 assorted 
‘erative borders. Each character 
Neasures 2 inch tall. The kit is 
tackaged for pegboard display. 
“Yanufacturer: Spartan Plastics, 
29, Box 67, Holt, MI 48842. 


rdtops introduces the 

ee CAB HI shell for the 
‘ew Volkswagen Rabbit pickup 
tuck. This specially designed, 
weather-tight and lockable 
INUGTOP model features 

«reened sliding windows with 

‘eep tinted safety glass. The tail- 
te is locked with a keyed T- 

e, 2-point deadbolt latch sys- 

em The ruggedly built unit is 
‘tonstructed of polyester resin 
‘einforced with layers of fiberglass 
doth and mat. Full % inch poly- 
‘ethane foam is laminated into 


a P 
gummi 0 WAY HTP 


This pickup truck is equipped 
with the patented fuel-saving Her- 


cules Air-Thru tailgate and Her- 


cules deluxe custom bumper de- 
sign with mirror-finish chrome. 
Certified field testing of the tail- 
gate recorded a 15% increase in 
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No. 2 fuel. The unit is 
maintenance-free because it is 
stainless steel throughout to resist 
corrosion. An optional thermostat 
for the new unit and all previous 


iPhillips diesel fuel warmers is 


available to by-pass fuel when its 
temperature reaches 80° F. Man- 
ufacturer: Phillips Temro, Inc., 
9700 W. 74th St., Eden Prairie, MN 
55344. 


miles-per-gallon of gasoline. Tail- 
gate and bumper are available 
through new truck and truck ac- 
cessory dealers. Manufacturer: 
Hercules Bumpers, Inc., Pelham, 
GA 31779. 


PSS 
62552 
1 ene 


the roof section for added strength 
and insulation. New gas “shock- 
type”’ lift arms are used to assure 
easy, trouble-free opening and 
closing of the tailgate section. It is 
easily installed on the Volkswagen 
Rabbit pickup with “J” hooks to 
assure a snug fit. Options include 
decorative porthole windows in 
addition to, or instead of sliding 
windows. Manufacturer: Custom 
Hardtops, SNUGTOP Div., 1711 
Harbor Ave., P.O. Box 121, Long 
Beach, CA 90801. 


. ind photographs of products listed in Showcase have been provided via manufacturer’s press releases. A product’s appearance in this 
ane lies endorsement by either NADA, the National Automobile Dealers Service Corp., or automotive executive magazine. 
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Energetics Science developed a 
pocket-sized continuous personal 
carbon monoxide monitor. This 
monitor has been designed to 
provide reliable protection for 
workers who enter areas in which 
carbon monoxide may have ac- 
cumulated or a sudden massive 
release of gas with high carbon 
monoxide concentration might 
accidentally occur. It is conve- 
niently worn on the belt and se- 
cured with a specially-designed 
safety lock belt clip. It will re- 
spond to carbon monoxide with- 
out giving false alarms. Manufac- 
turer: Energetics Science Div. of 
Becton Dickenson & Co., 85 Ex- 
ecutive Blvd., Elmsford, NY 
10523. 


Kamas Mechanics Kaddy features 
a stamped heavy gauge, com- 
partmented metal tray mounted 
upon a sturdy angled support for 
stability and strength. The tray 
has a large area in back for heavier 
parts, such as batteries, etc., while 
the partitions in front accommo- 
date smaller parts and tools. The 
Kaddy’s strong, seamless steel 
tube construction offers tele- 
scoping height adjustment 
through a locking pin. It has a 60 
pound stationary load capacity. 
Manufacturer: Kamas Manufac- 
turing Div., Fountain Industries, 
Inc., P.O. Drawer 731, Albert Lea, 
MN 56007. 
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VE 
Jeep owners will wel 3 
versatile new S400, 4 

Fashioned to attach cyl | 

angle of the roll bar, ce 
desirable extra storage gf 
side the Jeep, and us inst 
closed strap, may be rca 
converted to day packs ar Je 
on hikes, picnics, €t%*" and 
per keeps items SCC’ 7. hi 
deep outside pocket A sy fe 
necessities within ‘S jie 
Packaged in pairs, the Fk 
come in three colors: “aig 
denim and blue deni (og 
turer: Dualmatic pt 
Co., P.O. Box 1119, Lone™ 
80501. . 


A special tool for 
the Body Panel 


developed for the aut® Sif 
termarket. It has bee? etal DE 
hold a piece of sheet 7 
tion while weldin8 xd ™ 9 
The tool provides 4 ind. “eal 
the bodyman, accOl” qi 
company. The shatt of 

to the desired length ed 

ble work. A paintety 

tip holds the panel # yp 

and is not damage 

ufacturer: Lisle COP” 

IA 51632. 


ot, JO TO SACRAMENTO IN 10 DAYS FLAT! 
“to Mo ©ny Express used horsepower and man- 
Pon ve a continent and bind together a nation. 
» day Y Express riders were the first of the breed. 
8d: Resourceful. Men of vision and daring 
(ay Mes Spirit to pioneer the future. And when 
\ Prgcone: they handed that future to 

log 
‘y ‘ Pr 8y their spirit is still moving America's trucking 
yt ™M the East Coast to the West. Through 

st » N€ss and adversity. From bustling cities to the 
vr Or ty and hamlet. Where there are no water 

Nin ways, No airways. Delivering the materials. 
Mion "gi 'Ngenuity and modern technology to move 
€T Onward and upward. 


The Spirit That ‘Move 


Tuck ae henaptiesie eae very life 
American commerce, providing the horsef 
stamina to get the job done. 

The American trucking industry. The NEW 
PIONEERS keeping the spirit alive. Moving our lives aa 
our country toward a brighter, better tomorrow. 


Transportation Group 


55 E. Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 
(312) 781-5800 


@ AGulf + Western Company. 


American Pioneer of Transportation Financing 
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CHROME & METAL CLEANER 
TIRE RECONDITIONER & CLEANER 
FABRIC SHAMPOO 

UQUID GLAZE 


rraffic 
ys to boost your pesthie at! oa 
and brighten your profit picture from Polyg cs 


oaooo™” INC 


Polyglycoar’s space- 
e 


2 NGS .04 
gecuscssusssoee™™ ad ECON 405 ot 
your efforts, and take the message right to wl : 10 pOLYGLY COON Oy aii yycoots gi 
O9€ technology are req] car sumer. Newspaper and magazine ads and : ae in all of poen on 
lovers, because they're everything the consumer —mercials will deliver the customers right to aig at YES, lam inrerested snroct 
Needs to clean, shine QNd protect their USED Vehicles From Polyglycoars very beginning, new shot nie ® dealership. Pleo 
and make them look showroom new again. ers have been the backbone of our age — “ 
Unlike Polyglycoat’s warranteed Protective prod- growth. Thats why we've supported you all rhe eps ship Name ip 
Ucts, which are applied only at NEw car dealers, - because your Success is Our success, ne : Dealer ‘a eons 
these eight products are for consumer application. We're doing everything we can to get ii * Address S10 “eer 
Guaranteed to be EXCITING traffic builders for your Competitive Edge and brighten your profit p on > ee ee eenee 
dealership—you ll have the first Opportunity to sel -. because we love our dealers like we love cars. ll # Telephone gnnnneentee, 
them through your Service and parts departments, Send in the coupon for more information, 100. : eee 
A brand new advertising campaign will back 4P toll-free (800) 434-1936: in NY (914) 332- , 
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